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KANSAS. 


By William H. Carruth. 


¢¢] T will be just as well for you not 

to mention the fact that you are 

from Boston,” said a Harvard 
man of the class of ’36 to a friend of 
mine who arrived in Lawrence twenty 
years ago to take a position as 
teacher. May be there was a bit of 


cynicism in the remark, but there was 
surely much practical wisdom, based 


on experience. To those who have 
heard or read only of the large part 
taken by New England in the settle- 
ment of Kansas this must seem 
strange, even incredible. Yet there 
is no doubt of the existence of this 
feeling for some years after the inci- 
dent referred to, although I believe it 
is now quite imperceptible. Some in- 
quiry touching the source of this 
suspicion or hostility of Kansas peo- 
ple toward those of New England, 
and especially of Boston, has led to 
the present paper. Mr. Godkin’s re- 
cent explanation of it as a general 
distrust of western people toward 
eastern people, due partly to the fact 
that the latter wear socks and tailor- 
made clothes, is not entirely satisfac- 
tory; for the sock habit has spread in 
Kansas so that there are some ad- 
dicted to it in nearly every com- 
munity. In large degree the true 
explanation is to be sought in the 
history and dealings of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company. A 


complete account of this extraordi- 
nary movement is still wanting, de- 
spite Mr. Thayer’s own publications 
in his pamphlet histories and his book, 
“The Kansas Crusade.” 

The rough data of the situation 
made by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
were: a fertile territory opened to set- 
tlement; the extension of slavery, or 
perhaps the beginning of its extinc- 
tion, to be determined by the settlers 
themselves; proslavery settlers near 
at hand, but few and naturally slow, 
agrarian, and their belongings not 
easy to move; antislavery settlers dis- 
tant, but plentiful, aggressive, more 
mechanics and town-dwellers. To 
winning that fertile territory, and 
achieving that victory for freedom, the 
one obstacle seemed to be the element 
of distance, for there the opposition 
had an immense advantage. Ponder- 
ing these elements in his study at 
Oread Home, Worcester, and in his 
seat in the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Eli Thayer evolved the plan 
of a society which should offer to anti- 
slavery emigrants inducements suffi- 
cient to offset this advantage held by 
the other side. Already nearly ten 
years before this, Rev. E. E. Hale had 
considered the greater fecundity of 
the Yankee, and had proposed in a 
pamphlet to locate the surplus of New 
England population in Texas, teach- 
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ing thus “How to Conquer Texas 
before Texas Conquers Us.” But 
Texas was further away and quite cut 
off from the free North, and the North 
was not yet aroused by the discussions 
of 1852 and 1854. Mr. Thayer’s plan 
was an epitome of Yankee character- 
istics: thrift and devotion to principle. 
He did not propose to win Kansas 
with hirelings, but to show the natu- 
rally aggressive Yankee an _ out- 
let for his energy at once honorable 
and profitable. And thus also the 
company he proposed was not to be 





April 26, 1854, more than a month 
before the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, Mr. Thayer procured a 
charter for the Massachusetts Emi- 
grant Aid Company, with a capital 
limit of $5,000,000. Immediately he 
set to work holding public meetings 
and advertising what Horace Greeley 
dubbed “The Plan of Freedom.” It 
caught the attention of the already 
roused North; it grew into the lurid 
image of a Last Judgment in the sus- 
picious imagination of the South. 


The capital stock of $5,000,000 be- 
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a charitable labor entirely, as religious 
missionary societies mostly are; but 
he asked: Why is it worse for a com- 
pany to make money by extending 
Christianity, or suppressing slavery, 
than by making cotton cloth? The 
company which he planned was in- 
tended to be an investment company, 
giving and taking advantages with 
those whom it induced to go to Kan- 
sas, and incidentally crippling slavery. 
The plan was plausible. It is still; 
and, omitting the war for principle, is 
pursued by the railroad and irrigation 
companies of the West to-day. 


. First house built in Kansas. 
. Herald of Freedom office. 
Emigrant Aid Company’s office. 
. First office used by Aid Company. 
- Pioneer House, first hotel owned by Emigrant Aid 
Company. 
. Aid Company’s saw-mill. 
. St. Nicholas House, owned by Aid Company. 
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came to the excited southerners a cash 
corruption fund whereby to fill Kansas 
with hireling voters. On July 209, 
1854, just after the Emigrant Aid 
Company’s first party of 29 members 
had passed through Kansas City, the 
Platte Co. Missouri Self Defensive 
Association, meeting at Weston, re- 
solved: “That this association will, 
whenever called upon by any citizens 
of Kansas Territory, hold itself in 
readiness to assist and remove any 
and all emigrants who go there under 
the auspices of the Northern Emi- 
grant Aid Societies.” The trustees 
of the Massachusetts Emigrant 
Aid Company discovered legal weak- 
nesses, as they thought, iin the 
charter, and preferred to work as a 
private company, until in the spring 
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of 1855 a new charter was obtained 
and the name changed to The New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. 
Meanwhile Mr. Thayer was indefati- 
gable. He was writing and speaking 
constantly, and organizing local 
leagues. The subscriptions to the 
stock of the Company were liberal and 
prompt, amounting to about $100,000 
before June, 1856. Among the 
largest subscribers were Charles 
Francis Adams, Amos _ Lawrence, 
J. M.S. Williams, W. B. Spooner, Eli 
Thayer and W. MM. Evarts. The 
Company advertised its work well. 
In July, 1855, a special appeal was 
made to churches to take shares for 
their ministers. The call was signed 
by Lyman Beecher, Starr King, 
Hosea Ballou, Calvin FE. Stowe, 
Leonard Bacon and Horace Bush- 
nell, among others. It added less 
than $2,000 to the stock of the Com- 
pany, but it interested two hundred 
congregations in the cause, which was 
said in the call to represent not only 
freedom, but temperance, education 





AMOS A. LAWRENCE. 





ELI THAYER. 


and religion. In September, 1855, 
the Company issued an address to the 
people of Missouri, some of whom had 
expressed a desire to hang Mr. 
Thayer. Like all manifestoes from 
this source, it was moderate and ap- 
pealed to reason. In the Senate Re- 
ports of the 34th Congress, Stephen 
A. Douglas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, made a report 
in which the Kansas troubles were as- 
cribed largely to the machinations of 
the Aid Company. Again the Com- 
pany put forth an “Address to the 
People of the United States,” admira- 
ble in its tone and content. “The 
language of the Senate Report,” it 
said, “would lead to the inference that 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act was espe- 
cially designed for the benefit of those 
individuals and societies who seek to 
render the institutions of Kansas con- 
genial to those of Missouri. Their 
action is spoken of as simply defen- 
sive, while that of the Massachusetts 
society is characterized as aggressive.” 

Another device of the Company for 
arousing interest in its work was the 
prize of $50 offered in February, 1855, 
by the secretary, Dr. Thomas H. 
Webb, for the best poem on the sub- 
ject of the emigration. This was won 
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by Lucy Larcom, at that time a 
teacher in Wheaton Seminary at Nor- 
ton, Mass., over eighty-eight competi- 
tors. Before her authorship of “The 
Call to Kansas” was publicly an- 
nounced she was surprised at being 
greeted one morning with the pres- 
entation of her song by a chorus 
of her pupils. Whittier’s beautiful 
“Hymn of the Kansas Emigrants” 
was a gift to the cause. It appeared 
in October, 1854. 

But the most powerful literary 
agency enlisted for the winning of 
Kansas was the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Thayer tells in his book how he 
labored with Horace Greeley, and the 
files of the Tribune from that time on 
show with what complete success. 
Most of the Tribune editorials on the 
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subject were written by Mr. Hale. 
Dr. Webb, secretary of the Company, 
in his office at 3 Winter Street, Bos- 
ton, kept the newspaper record of the 
fight for Kansas, with which he filled 
twenty large folio scrap-books—an 
invaluable collection now in posses- 
sion of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

The work done by the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company toward 
determining the nature of the 
institutions of Kansas was without 
doubt the most weighty factor in 
making Kansas free. But much of 
this result was accomplished indi- 
rectly and incidentally. The agita- 
tion of the cause and the advertising 
of the country probably started many 
toward Kansas who never heard of 
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the Company. Mr. Hale’s_ book, 
“Kansas and Nebraska,” published in 
1854, and Mrs. Dr. Robinson’s ac- 
count of her experiences, “Kansas, Its 
Interior and Exterior Life,” both 
prompted indirectly by the work of 
the Company, were powerful agents in 
accomplishing the final result. 

But now we come to the subject of 
the Company’s standing in Kansas, 
and the reasons for its financial fail- 
ure. The report of the Committee on 
Organization, while assuring the 
Company’s stockholdersof “that satis- 
faction ranked by Lord Bacon among 
the very highest, of becoming found- 
ers of states and, more than this, states 
which are prosperous and free,” al- 
luded confidently to “an investment 
which promises large returns at no 
distant day.” This hope of dividends 
flickers up from time to time, even as 
late as May, 1861, when the Executive 
Committee in a report to the Directors 
said: “It must be shown that the Free 
State system of settling a new coun- 
try pays well in money. This we do 
not absolutely despair of doing, even 
in the case of Kansas.” But in the 
following June, in a meeting of the 
Directors, Dr. Russell, better in- 
formed, quenched the hope with 
“might have been.” Yet this very 
rational expectation was made a sub- 
ject of reproach against the Company 
by some super-sensitives, who alluded 
to “money-changers in the temple.” 

The Aid Company’s emigrants 
were not the first Free-State men on 
the ground. By the end of 1856 they 
were not in a majority, if indeed they 
ever were. Of course the proslavery 
men, of whom there were and con- 
tinued to be many bona fide settlers, 
did not love the Aid Company’s peo- 
ple. The Free-State men from the 
rest of the North brought from home, 
even then, a bit of prejudice against 
the superior refinement and provin- 
cial pronunciation of the Down- 
Easters, and to this was now added in 
many cases a mild jealousy. It was 
generally believed that the Aid Com- 
pany’s emigrants had been assisted, 


and had thus an unfair advantage over 
their brethren from Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. The Aid Company’s agents, 
Charles Robinson and S. C. Pomeroy, 
were cautious and law-abiding, yet 
firm in the defense of their rights. So 
there were some settlers who thought 
the Aid Company had unnecessarily 
aroused southern opposition, and oth- 
ers again who claimed to think that it 
was timidly conservative. Further- 
more, among the New England emi- 
grants themselves there was more or 
less dissatisfaction with the Company 
because they were not aided more 
than they were or because the Com- 
pany did not keep its agreements as 
they understood them. For instance, 
the fare from Boston to Kansas City 
was advertised as $25,—six dollars 
less than it is to-day. In some cases 
parties arriving at St. Louis were 
charged anew for transportation to 
Kansas City. Mr. Pomeroy refunded 
this double charge to some, but others 
did not know enough to demand it 
and did not get it. Then again, with 
the third and later parties were some 
kid-gloved gentlemen who had come 
out expecting to live on the fat of the 





REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 1855. 
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MRS. SARAH T. L. ROBINSON, 


From an ambrotype of 1856. 


land. These, of course, were disap- 
pointed and cursed the Company. 
Some of them returned; others were 
unable to, and stayed. So it will be 
seen how many elements there were to 
supply open or secret ill-will toward 
the Company. That such a feeling 
existed, and that right early, is mani- 
fested by the passage of the following 
resolutions by the Lawrence Town 
Company, January 
16, 1855: “Re- 
solved, that the or- 
ganization of the 


Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety has been of 
exceeding great 


benefit in the trans- 
mission of  emi- 
grants to the Terri- 
tory, and their es- 
tablishing an 
agency in this city 
and their  invest- 
ment of capital 
herein has been a 
decided advantage 
to the place,—and 
we believe their ef- 
forts thus far have 
been entirely disin- 


terested; we there- WILLIAM 








DR. CHARLES ROBINSON, 


First agent of the Emigrant Aid Company. 


fore most 
to remain 


them 
their 


cordially invite 
and continue 
operations among’ us, assuring 
them of our sincere approval of 
the past and of our codperation in 
the future; that we as citizens of Law- 
rence particularly approve of the 
course pursued by the Lawrence As- 
sociation toward the Emigrant Aid 
Society in extending an invitation to 
that Company to 
invest their capital 
here, and the basis 


upon which they 
are allowed to op- 
erate; and we shall 
duly respect their 
city rights and sup- 
port them in all 
lawful and _ liberal 
movements.” 
Clearly these 
resolutions protest 
too much. The 


“basis” referred to 
was at first a grant 
of one-half of all 
the town lots, which 


was not too much 
considering that 
Branscomb, the 
SPOONER. Company’s agent, 
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MARTIN F. CONWAY. 


Territorial representative and local agent of the Emigrant 


Aid Company. 


paid $500 to purchase a claim cover- 
ing one-half of the original town site. 
But soon the Company’s proportion 
was reduced to one-fourth, and in the 
spring of 1855, while Dr. Robinson, 
the local agent, was absent in the 
East, the Company was finally as- 
signed eight out of two hundred and 
twenty shares into which the town 
stock had meanwhile been divided. 
Of the three Free-State papers in 
Lawrence, one openly and constantly 
antagonized the movements and pol- 
icy of the Aid Company, while the 
Herald of Freedom, which was 
equipped by money borrowed from 
the Company, considered it policy for 
a time to deny all connection with the 
New England propagandists. In 
later days the obligation to New Eng- 
land has been so generously acknowl- 
edged in Lawrence that it is almost 
forgotten how hard New England had 
to fight even her own friends. Here, 
as everywhere, were felt the combined 
love and jealousy of foreign capital. 
Now consider briefly what the Aid 
Company actually did, aside from agi- 
tating and advertising. It estab- 
lished a Boston office where intending 
settlers could get information and 


SENATOR S. C. POMEROY, 


Financial agent of the Emigrant Aid Company. 


gather for the start. Here they be- 
came acquainted, and learned the 
watchword which Mr. Hale says 
ought to be the motto of Kansas, “To- 
gether.” The character of Mr. 
Thayer’s appeals and the nature of the 
case brought together “men of indus- 
try and enterprise, who believe in hard 
work and are accustomed to it,” men 
who could not fail to “carry with them 
a love for the institutions which recog- 
nize the dignity of labor and allow to 
every man the just rewards of his toil.” 
While many local auxiliaries openly 
proclaimed their purpose to aid only 
Free-State emigration, the Company 
never questioned those who pur- 
chased tickets through its agent as to 
their attitude on the slavery question. 
In New England that was unneces- 
sary. An amusing result of this pol- 
icy, however, was that Governor 
Walker and Secretary Stanton, both 
of whom denounced the transactions 
of the Emigrant Aid Company, came 
into the Territory on the Aid Com- 
pany’s cheap tickets. 

While the Aid Company must be 
credited for something of the high 
tone of the New England emigrants, 
it is a common error to suppose that 
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these emigrants came to Kansas ex- 
pecting to win martyrs’ crowns. I 
have questioned many of them as to 
their motives, and the uniform answer 
has been: “We went to Kansas to bet- 
ter our condition, incidentally expect- 
ing to make it a free state. We knew 
we took some risks, but if we had 
foreseen the struggles and hardships 
we actually underwent we never 
should have gone.” This is about 
what Mr. Thayer calculated on. 
The Company, then, secured its pas- 
sengers a low rate of transportation, 
a reduction of about fifteen per cent. 
It erected hotels and saw-mills, thus 
providing immediate accommoda- 
tions for the new arrivals and mate- 
rials for building homes. These in- 
stitutions were calculated to be profit- 
able and to serve as nucleuses for 
towns. Schools and churches were 
to be encouraged, but not out of the 
Company’s stock funds. The Com- 
pany did not propose to speculate, or 
to loan money, though it did so in aid 
of semi-public enterprises. The 
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Company did not pay the transporta- 
tion of any but its agents. It did not 
advance money to intending emi- 
grants. It “never invested a dollar in 
any implements of war.”* This is the 
sworn testimony of Mr. Lawrence, 
and of Mr. Conway, the Company’s 
agent, before the MHarper’s Ferry 
Committee. It is difficult to see why 
a plan so wisely made did not succeed 
better. 

What, then, became of the Emi- 
grant Aid Company’s money? Let 
us see. The journal and ledger for 
the first two years are not at hand. 
From May, 1857, to the close, kept in 
the beautiful figures of Anson J. 
Stone, the assistant treasurer, they are 
in the possession of the Kansas His- 
torical Society, by the gift of Mrs. 
Amos A. Lawrence. The stock ac- 
count shows a total paid in of $136,- 

* Misunderstandings on this subject are due to three 
circumstances: Some of the local leagues tributary to the 
Emigrant Aid Company (as for instance. the New Haven 


League, in 1856) contributed arms; so did also officers of 
the Company on their individual responsibility. Finally, 
the National Kansas Committee, with its state auxil- 
iaries, organized in 1856, gave arms, clothing, food and 
money. 
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300, to which must be added dona- 
tions of about $9,000, in all $145,300. 
Sales and rents brought in altogether, 
$26,918. Thus there is $172,218 to be 
accounted for. The total expenses of 
the Boston office for the eight years of 
the Company’s activity in Kansas, 
were $30,465. This leaves us $141,- 
753. In Kansas the Company had as 
agents: Charles Robinson, 1854-56; 
C. H. Branscomb, 1854-58; S. C. 


But, alas! the gap between debit and 
credit is often wide. On the 27th of 
February, 1862, all the Company’s 
property in Missouri and Kansas was 
sold at auction to Messrs. Adams and 
Ayling of Boston, for $16,150, not 
much more than enough to pay out- 
standing claims. And so, as Mr. 
Hale said in 1879, “no subscriber to 
that fund ever received back one 
cent.” 
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Pomeroy, 1854-62; M. F. Conway, 
1858-62; all receiving alike $1,000 per 
annum, expenses and commission. 
The last items are not summarized in 
the ledger, but some items given seem 
to warrant an estimate of 50 per cent 
for them. This will make the ex- 
penses of the Kansas end of the man- 
agement $27,000, and leave $114,753, 
or more likely under that, as the 
amount actually invested. Of course 
the treasurer charged up, and very 
properly, all expenses of management 
to these investments, and his invoice 
of the Company’s property, footing up 
$126,616.27, may be read clearly in 
the neatly kept journal.* A sim- 
ilar invoice made in March, 1862, 
makes the total valuation $143,322.98 


* The actual investments up to May 20, 1857, are thus 
noted in a memorandum in possession of Rev. E. E, Hale: 


TOWN OF LAWRENCE. 


And still we have to answer the 
question, Why? While Mr. Thayer 
himself declares that the money was 
contributed “mainly as a charity, and 
without hope of returns,” and Mr. 
Hale says of the stockholders, “Some 


Ronens Cite, BiG., TROtG sis cc cccvcccccsvdccee $10,000.00 
Leese. DOR BiRieveisss< ances $500.00 
Df rer 756.00 
Store and office ........eeee-eee 800.00 
Dwelling...... Sale aan aaeueds 500.00 
DEN nos0<ne2sscapecses ovssee 20,377+53 
DRED sidgnewwkdsrosssacinnecece 2,929+47 





25,863.00 


Dbetticmtens. “Teer GANNRs <0.606600secceceeesee 

Osawatomie, site and ferry 
Mill site and timber.......... 
Saw and grist mill.....ccccccee 






Topeka, 2 mill. wccocccccccccccccccs $3.767-7 
Paoneer MOus0s..0c00.00s0080008 


Wabaunsee, Mill ........ 

Atchison, Town shares.. 

Manhattan, Mill and site. nae Ss 
EMSRNGRt 60. TONE cncesccccasece 


Quindaro, 12 share 
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of them did and some of them didn’t” 
expect dividends, it can easily be 
shown in more detail than I have done 
that the management hoped steadily 
at least to pay back the original in- 
vestment. And besides, there is the 
testimony of various officers and 
agents that the Company “never gave 
a cent toward any man’s passage”; 
“never hired a man to go to Kansas or 
offered any inducement if he did not 
mean to go; but we invested capital.” 

The Company’s financial agent was 
S. C. Pomeroy, afterwards senator 
from Kansas. Mr. Pomeroy was 
not, however, a financier. Some 
mild-mannered westerner once 
warned a stranger against trifling with 
Wild Bill, explaining that he was 
“reckless with firearms.” Mr. Pom- 
eroy was reckless with drafts. The 
books do not show for what many of 
these drafts were drawn, but it is fair 
to presume that all bargains were con- 
strued liberally in behalf of the set- 
tler. ‘We understood the Aid Com- 
pany to be a benevolent institution,” 
said an old-timer to me, “and we re- 
garded anything of the Company’s 
that came in our way as a gift.” 


SNOW HALL, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Pomeroy always paid liberally. He 
was not the man to make a sharp bar- 
gain for the Company. Very likely 
the Company would have dismissed 
him if he had done so. Three mills, 
costing in New York $4,000, paid in 
freight $2,146, and an additional $583 
for storage. The proprietor of the 
Herald of Freedom repaid his loan of 
$2,000 in territorial scrip, which was 
never redeemed. An agent of the 
Company in making — settlement 
turned in ten shares of Quindaro town 
stock at $3,578, which was then really 
rated high, but soon became worth- 
less. The temporary sod and thatch 
hotels at first erected in Lawrence 
were soon superseded, and were thus a 
loss. The largest single loss to the 
Company was the destruction by 
Sheriff Jones of the Free State Hotel. 
A grand jury deriving its instructions 
from a court established by the bogus 
legislature found the following indict- 
ment: “We are satisfied that the 
building known as the Free State 
Hotel in Lawrence has been con- 
structed with a view to military occu- 
pation and defence, and regularly 
parapeted and port-holed for the use 
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of cannon and small arms, and could 
only be designed as a stronghold for 
resistance to law, thereby endanger- 
ing the public safety and encouraging 
rebellion and sedition to the country; 
and we respectfully recommend that 
steps be taken whereby this nuisance 
may be removed.” A United States 
marshal brought a posse of Mis- 
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sourians to the 
city, and then 
turned them 
over to the 
vengeful Jones, 
who, acting 
directly on this 
indictment, 
without any 
order from the 
court, proceeded to destroy the hotel 
and other property belonging to the 
Company. When the sale was made 
in 1862, the Company reserved its 
claim against the government of $20,- 
000 for the destruction of the Free 
State Hotel. The claim has never 
been allowed, but a juster one was 
seldom made. 

Finally came “the collapse of the 
boom.” The vear 1857 was a boom 
vear in Kansas. The sacking of 


Lawrence and other outrages in 1856 
so increased interest in the Kansas 
cause that the following year saw an 
astonishing influx of settlers and capi- 
tal. But the bottom went out soon. 
Investments made that year could not 
find a purchaser at twenty per cent in 
1858. Things did not get much bet- 
ter until, in 1860, they got much 
worse. Of 
course the begin- 
ning of the war 
did not raise 
Kansas values. 
So it is not hard 
even without any 
sinister sugges- 
tions to see how 
the Company’s 
$172,000 finally 


THE SPOONER LIBRARY. 


shrunk to $16,000. A careful 
manager would have made this 
result very much more favorable, 
but it is doubtful whether under 
the best management the — stock 
could have been made to pay divi- 
dends. Of the total, about $100,000 
passed through the hands of Mr. Pom- 
eroy. Only $17,000 was handled by 
Dr. Robinson. Yet without doubt 
the latter would have been a better 
manager for the Company. If his ad- 
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vice had been taken, the Company 
would have had for $3,000 the site 
of the Union Depot in Kansas City, 
now worth several millions. 

The Yankees of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company who ex- 
pected to make money by the Kansas 
venture were disappointed. Those in 
Kansas who made money out of 
the Company contributed, naturally 
enough, to the distrust of New Eng- 
land and the prejudice against Boston. 
But it is pleasant to know that the 
chief of those who made that invest- 
ment regard it still, as did W. M. 
Evarts, as “the best I ever made,” and 
that they can say 
with Rev. E. E. 








COLLEGE, MANHATTAN. 


drew her interest from Kansas. 
While it is the purpose of this 
paper to speak of the more tangi- 
ble material investments of New Eng- 
land in Kansas, the truth is that the 
most valuable contribution of the 
mother states to their prairie offspring 
was their men and women. [| will not 
be so uncomplimentary even to my 
grandmother-state as to recall the 
figure, used by a famous Massachu- 
setts woman, of the cream and the 
pan of milk. The figure of a chestnut 
tree is better, which every year can 
shake down a harvest of sweet nuts 
and still tower aloft sturdy and ready 





OP SS SO a 
Hale: “All the r 


same we received 
our dividends long 
ago. They came 
in Kansas free, a 
nation free, in the 
emancipation of 
4,000,000 of black 
men, and in the 
virtual abolition 
of slavery the 
world over.” 








It is not the 
New England 
fashion to set | 
hand to the plow 
and look back. — 
She never with- 
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for new fruitage. 1n 1885 there were 
17,000 people of New England birth 
in Kansas; but the influence which 
they wield in the state is vastly more 
than their proportion in numbers. 
However, it would take a volume to 
narrate the part of merely the leading 
New Englanders in Kansas, and the 
results would inevitably be invidious. 

In 1859, three years before the Emi- 
grant Aid Company closed out its 
business in Kansas, Col. C. K. Holli- 
day, a native of Pennsylvania, and one 
of the founders of Topeka, led in ob- 
taining from the 
territorial —_legisla- 
ture a charter for 
the Atchison and 
Topeka _—_ Railroad 
Company, which 
authorized the 
Company to build 
a railroad toward 
Santa Fé and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Under the stock- 
market name _ of 
“Atchison” this 
enterprise has _ be- 
come such a house- 
hold word in New 
England, its vicissi- 
tudes have brought 
comfort and priva- 
tion to so many 
New England 
homes, and the 
name of Kansas has 
become so far iden- 
tified with these results, that I would 
gladly attempt to clear away some 
misapprehensions. 

Though planned so early, it took 
years to persuade capital to risk any- 
thing in so bold a venture. The in- 
corporators had practically no funds 
with which to execute their plan. 
The stock which they issued was well 
printed; but save in potential dividend 
paying power, it was worth little more 
than paper and ink, for there was 
no paid-up stock. The incorpora- 
tors, or their successors, borrowed 
money, by means of bond issues, and 





COL. C. K. 


Projector of the A., T. & S. F. R. R. 


the money thus obtained built the 
road. Thus the people who really in- 
vested in Kansas through the Santa 
Fé were those who first bought the 
bonds. The stock was practically 
given as a bonus to these bond-buyers, 
or as a quasi-commission to the bank- 
ers who negotiated the sale of the 
bonds. Until the road began to pay 
dividends, this stock was not worth 
much, for, as before said, it repre- 
sented no paid-in capital. But when 
the stock began to draw seven per 
cent dividends, the hitherto worthless 
paper became worth 
$100 per share and 
above. 

Now those who 
held the stock 
could sell it. And 
they did. But the 
money thus paid 
did not go to Kan- 
sas, nor into the 
Santa Fé treasury. 
It went into the 
hands of bankers 
and bond-buyers in 
New York and 
New England. 
During the days of 
dividend-paying the 
stock changed 
hands largely. 
Ultimately much of 
it lodged in Old 
England. Holland 
purchased and 
holds $40,000,000 of 
stock and bonds. Those who bought 
it in these days did not always 
consider, perhaps, that it represented 
no paid-up capital, but was, in fact, 
more like a gratuitous second-mort- 
gage on the property. Its value 
was based on the earning power of 
the road. The buyers did not invest 
in Kansas. They invested in the 
chances of constantly increased pro- 
duction of Kansas grain and Colorado 
ore at then prevailing prices. This 
is a brief but true statement of the 
chief feature of Atchison finances. 

The first construction was begun 
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E. P. RIPLEY. 


President of the A., 1. & 5. F. R. R. Co. 


from Topeka westward in October, 
1868, and the line completed, a north- 
east-southwest diagonal through 
Kansas, in December, 1872. While 
the first contractor, T. J. Peter, was a 
western man, the presidents of the 
road have been 
mostly New Eng- 
land men: H. C. 
Lord, of Vermont: 
Henry Keyes, of 
Vermont;  Ginnery 
Twitchell, of Rhode 
Island; Henry 
Strong, of  Scot- 
land; Thomas Nick- 
erson, of Boston; 
iy pF Coolidge, of 
Boston; Wm. B. 
Strong, of Vermont; 
Allen Manvel, of 
New York; E. P. 
Ripley, of Massa- 
chusetts. Chief 
Engineer A. A. 
Robinson, who 
superintended the 
construction of all 
the main lines from 
the beginning, is a 
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E. WILDER. 


Secretary and Treasurer oi the A., T. & S. F. R. R. Co. 


native of Vermont. Presidents 
Nickerson, Strong and Manvel 
controlled the policy of the road 
for long periods and through great 
crises. These three men were rec- 
ognized as men of integrity as well 
as great managers 
or financiers. ‘The 
majority of the ac- 
tual operators of the 
Santa Fé road have 
been New England 
men. Among them 
may be mentioned, 
in addition to those 
already referred to: 
H. C. Nutt, presi- 
dent of the A. & 
P. R. R., D. B. Rob- 
inson, vice-presi- 
dent of the A., T. & 
S. F., C. C. Wheeler, 
general manager of 
the A., T. & S. F., 
E. Wilder, treasurer 
of the A., T. & S. F., 
J. F. Goddard, vice- 
president of the A., 
1. 2 oe Fy me BF 


STRONG. 


Former President of the A., T. & S. F. R.R.Co. Walker, chairman of 
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the A., T. & S. F. receivers, all of Ver- 
mont; W. F. White, traffic manager 
A., T. & S. F., of Connecticut; Geo. L. 
Sands, general superintendent A., T. & 
S. F., of Maine; H. R. Nickerson, and 
C. F. Morse, both general superin- 
tendents, both of Massachusetts. The 
former chairman of the Company, Mr. 
B. P. Cheney, of Boston, a director 
until his death, seems to have been the 
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ployees and with its patrons. While 
the general policy of the road has not 
changed, it now has to economize, and 
we do not squander smiles on a bank- 
rupt. 

But if the Santa Fé Company was 
always managed so wisely and so hon- 
estly, how came the wreck that we 
now ? Very much as wrecks on 
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the ocean come. There were fogs and 
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trained for their 
work in the West. 

It is fair to say that before its bank- 

-uptey the “Santa Fé” was peculiarly 
popuiar in Kansas. The hostile feel- 
ing toward railroads that has grown 
up of late years made an exception of 
the Santa Fé. It was felt to be a Kan- 
sas road, “one of our things.” It had 
been fair, and often generous. It 
paid reasonable damage claims with- 
out fighting them through the courts. 
It kept on good terms with its em- 


has to be won 

by sacrifice and 
and endurance and labor 
and craft. Kansas is no land of Co- 
kaygne. This was not understood 
for many years, and thence has come 
somewhat of the ill-feeling toward her. 
The drouth of 1860 was a severe ex- 
perience and dispelled some illusions. 
But Kansas bore herself well during 
the war, sending more men to the 
front for her population than any 
other state, and after the war the 
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drouth was forgotten, while the home- 
stead law brought a great influx of 
settlers. Then came the Santa Fé, 
the second line running the length of 
the state. Through the western half 
of the state the road traversed unset- 
tled prairies whose only promise ap- 
peared in the herds of buffalo they 
nourished. The road had first to 
carry in the settlers before it could 
see the beginnings of traffic. If each 
mile of extension had waited for the 
assurance of immediate paying traffic 
it is doubtful whether the western bor- 


could not regard their contributions 
as donations. In many cases the 
whole dependence of poor families 
went into them. I well remember the 
anxious inquiries of men of moderate 
means in Maine when first the 
formerly gilt-edged stock “slumped” 
to 75, and I am glad I did not have to 
meet them when it touched bottom. 
The year after the Santa Fé pio- 
neers reached Coolidge is as black a 
one in the calendar as 1860. It is 
known as “the grasshopper year.” A 
second time the outposts of agricul- 
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der of Kansas would have been 
reached even yet. The Santa Fé did 
as genuine a work of civilization as the 
Emigrant Aid Company and a very 
much greater work quantitatively. 
But the Santa Fé movement was not 
inspired by that happy union of thrift 
and consecrated purpose’ which 
guided the first “Kansas Crusade.” 

Amos Lawrence sometimes said that 
he regarded his Aid Company stock as 
a donation to the cause of freedom. 
So, when the financial failure of the 
enterprise came, he could smile and 
say with Mr. Hale: “We had our 
dividends long ago in free Kansas.” 
Not so with the purchasers of the 
Atchison bonds and stock. They 


ture recoiled, and men asked whether 
it was indeed possible to conquer and 
hold this empire of the plains. The 
Santa Fé stopped short. 

But rains and harvests came again. 
It was recognized that the grasshop- 
pers were one of the infrequent and 
unforeseeable calamities to which any 
region is liable. Capital was hungry 
for opportunity. The fourteen years 
beginning with 1875 were a period of 
extraordinary enterprise. The Santa 
Fé reached Pueblo in 1876, Las Vegas 
in 1879, Santa Fé in 1880, Deming, 
connecting with the Southern Pacific 
and completing a_ transcontinental 
route, in 1881; the Colorado River in 
1883, thus completing its own trans- 
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continental connection by way of 
Southern California; Canon City, 
Denver, and Chicago, in 1887. The 
first dividend was paid in 1879, the 
last in 1889. What lay between? No 
great national calamities; no com- 
plete and widespread crop-failures; 
but a mad scramble of capital after 
greater dividends than it could get in 
the conservative East. The great 
and alluring goods are always far 
away. A tidal wave of capital surged 
toward the West—its crest on the 
year 1887. When it went down, as 
tidal waves must, it left the western 
plains covered with the wreckage of 
family argosies, with great financial 
whales and little suckers, and with 
detritus which in time will make fer- 
tile soil. The would-be borrowers 
were no more eager than the would- 
be lenders. The president of a great 
loan company said: “Letters were 
stacked two feet high on my desk ask- 
ing for Kansas loans. Their very 
anxiety induced more loans than 
would have been placed otherwise.” 
This madness for dividends was mani- 
fested most frightfully in railroad in- 
vestments. The Santa Fé was meant 
to serve all the southern half of Kan- 
sas, and the country to the south and 
west of it. Its mileage with slow and 
rational growth would have been ade- 
quate totheend. But in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 the total railroad 
mileage in territory served by the 
Santa Fé increased from 13,758 to 
82,316. The sharpening competition 
forced the Santa Fé itself to build 
much more rapidly than reason dic- 
tated. Competition is the life of 
trade, but it is often the death of the 
trader. It nearly proved the death of 
the Santa Fé. From 1885 to 1889 the 
Missouri Pacific built 1,071 miles, and 
the Rock Island 1,300 miles of road 
paralleling and competing with the 
Santa Fé, while the Burlington, and 
the Denver and Fort Worth also cut 
in heavily on its territory. To meet 
this competition the Santa Fé was 
compelled to construct nearly 2,000 
miles. Besides all this the Com- 


pany’s transcontinental business was 
sought and divided by additional rail 
and water lines. 

A tidal wave is not a tide. The 
time came when investors examined 
more closely the character of their se- 
curities. Products fell in price so that 
they could not be profitably exported. 
Enormous values, estimated in good 
faith under the unnatural stimulus of 
speculation, shrank to beggars’ rags. 
Communities and traffic built on these 
values melted away like snow houses. 
Recently at an auction sale lots in ad- 
ditions to Western Kansas towns 
were sold for 373 cents, which in 1889 
were appraised by conservative men 
at from $30 to $75 each. We were 
insane. But New England and Kan- 
sas both had the disease. It was the 
insanity of greed. Doubtless there 
was some dishonesty; but it was 
mostly insanity. 

With traffic thus shrunk to half its 
former bulk, and this remainder 
divided by many competitors, with a 
treasury depleted by forced extensions, 
and with tax levies undiminished, 
what wonder that the Santa Fé fell, 
along with the premature expansion 
of its tributary territory? 

sut the collapse of 1890-92 does not 
mean, any more than the drouth of 
1860, or the grasshoppers of 1872-74, 
that Kansas is unworthy of her origin, 
that the prophets of the Aid Company 
and the Atchison and Topeka road 
were fools or deceivers. The values 
of 1887 were attempts to mortgage 
the future. They simply tried to 
reach too far. Some time, in twenty 
years or fifty years, there will be busi- 
ness for all the roads that feather-vein 
Kansas, and the rural suburbs of 
Wichita and Topeka will be comforta- 
bly filled. “Atchison” may never 
again touch 140, but under its new 
management, with values scaled down 
somewhat nearer to reality, it will yet 
be a sound investment for cautious 
buyers, and the merry clip of the divi- 
dend shears may again enliven New 
England homes. 

The lesson of it all is that “slow and 
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sure” is still a good rule, that sound 
investments never go all in one direc- 
tion, and, especially in the case of farm 
investments, that he who goes himself 
with his money and buys, does better 
than he who lends at long distance. 

As the New Englander looks rue- 
fully at his defaulted Atchison cou- 
pons, his shriveled Atchison stock or 
his foreclosed Kansas mortgage, let 
him not think harshly of his kinsman 
in Kansas, but, if he must, of his kins- 
man in New England who, in most 
cases, has the money that he parted 
with. The kinsman in Kansas never 
had anything to do with the defaulting 
of the railroad bonds, and the shrink- 
age of the stock is only a symptom of 
a calamity in which the Kansan was 
the first sufferer. As to real estate 
mortgages, where the New England 
investor has lost something, the Kan- 
sas borrower usually has lost every- 
thing; moreover, the defaulted mort- 
gages are a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with those that have been 
paid in full, principal and interest. 
Finally, let the New Englander who 
still has investments in Kansas be of 
good cheer. The abusive language 
of political opponents is not to be 
taken at its face value. We do not 
altogether believe it ourselves. The 
party in power will do nothing hostile 
to legitimate property interests in 
Kansas. 


It is pleasant to turn for a few mo- 
ments, in closing, from the wreck of 
financial worlds to a line of invest- 
ments which have never disappointed 
those who made them. In_ 1856, 
while he was contributing liberally in 
other ways to the Kansas cause, Amos 
A. Lawrence announced his intention 
of helping to found at Lawrence “a 
school of learning, and at the same 
time a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of those martyrs of liberty 
who fell during the recent struggles. 
It shall be called the ‘Free-State Col- 
lege.’ and all the friends of freedom 
shall be invited to lend a helping 
hand.” Mr. Lawrence gave notes of 


Appleton College to the value of 
$10,000, which later became the nest- 
egg of the endowment of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. But the other friends 
of freedom did not respond to Mr. 
Lawrence’s philanthropic proposal. 
It was just ten years before the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was opened. 

The same legislature of 1859 which 
chartered the Atchison and Topeka 
railroad issued a charter for the Law- 
rence University. This was as yet a 
local, denominational foundation. 
But in the same year the Wyandotte 
Constitution was drafted, providing 
for a State University. With Mr. 
Lawrence’s consent the two were 
merged in one, and to-day the bust of 
this public-spirited citizen of Massa- 
chusetts stands in the chapel of the 
University of Kansas as founderof the 
institution. This, too, was an invest- 
ment that never passed its dividends. 

Many years later, William B. 
Spooner, one of the first directors of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, bethought him, as he made his 
will, of a young nephew of his con- 
nected with the “seminary of learning 
at Lawrence,” and made this institu- 
tion together with Oberlin College, 
Ohio, his residuary legatees. The 
$91,000 thus received was devoted to 
the construction of a library building 
and a life residence for chancellor 
I’, H. Snow, the nephew referred to. 
The Spooner Library is a unique 
specimen in the series of charming 
buildings planned by Van Brunt and 
Howe, formerly of Boston, now of 
Kansas City. 

Only twice did the Emigrant Aid 
Company violate its principle of not 
giving outright,—once when it gave 
a lot in Lawrence to the Episcopal 
Church, and second when in 1856 it 
donated one-half the proceeds of the 
sale of its lots in Manhattan to the 
Blue Mont College, an incipient in- 
stitution then under Methodist 
patronage. Out of Blue Mont Col- 
lege by a process similar to that which 
brought the State University out of 
the Lawrence University, grew in 
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time the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, one of the noblest institutions 
of the commonwealth. 

Here again as in the early days a 
little treasure deposited out of the way 
of moth and rust has gathered other 
treasure about it and become a source 
of blessing to all concerned. The 
people of Kansas do not forget these 
investments. Neither are they ob- 
livious to the benefit of investments 
madewith a merely selfish yet perfectly 
legitimate aim. Dut while they can- 


not promise to investments of the lat- 
ter kind any more than can other parts 
of the world, large dividends or even 
insurance from loss, they have reared 
among them a generation of young 
men and women, grandchildren of 
New England and not wholly lacking 
in the early New England spirit, who 
are a guarantee that such investments 
as those of Amos A. Lawrence and 
William B. Spooner and the Emigrant 
Aid Company shall bring grateful and 
enduring returns. 


A KNOW-NOTHING LEGISLATURE. 


ty George H. Haynes. 









>was BM HERE is little that is 
va es Ve distinctive in the ordi- 
Bue fades onary State legislature. 
‘ iN PN Some important law 
STEEN may associate itself with 

a given year; if, how- 
ever, we attempt to call to mind the 
successive legislatures of a decade, 
instantly the memory blurs. But in 
the first week of the year 1855 there 
assembled in Boston a General Court 
so extraordinary in its origin, its 
personnel and its subsequent career, 
that forty years have not sufficed to 
efface its memory. 

Unique in many ways had been the 
campaign that sent these law-mak- 
ers thither. Three months before the 
election the press gives no hint of the 
unusual prevalence of so-called 
“American” ideas. Yet for a year 
zealots had been busily establishing 
throughout the State local councils 
or lodges of the Supreme Order of 
the Star Spangled Banner. Old 
Puritan exclusiveness, jealousy of 
Roman Catholic increase in numbers 
and in influence, alarm at the flood of 
immigrants that was pouring into 
Boston and leaving its sediment in 
the cities and manufacturing towns, 
exasperation at the large proportion 
of public charges among those of 


foreign birth, the guild feeling of a 
manufacturing population to which 
the ceremony of a secret society 
powerfully appealed,—all these com- 
bined with an utter dissatisfaction 
with the existing -parties to make 
Massachusetts an exceptionally fer- 
tile field for the growth of the new 
order. But until there leaked out 
the report of the convention which 
nominated candidates for the State 
offices, few except those in the secret 
mistrusted that the new order would 
play any considerable part in politics. 

Election day brought its surprises. 
The normal thing in Massachusetts 
politics had been a Whig legislature 
which would proceed to elect the gov- 
ernor, no candidate having polled a 
majority vote. But on the morning 
after the election in 1854 it was found 
that Gardner, the Know-nothing 
candidate, had swept the State, re- 
ceiving a clear majority of nearly 
33,000 over all opponents. 63 per 
cent of the total vote went to this 
candidate of a secret society. 

In the legislature of 1854 the 
Whigs had been in large majority. 
But in the new Senate not a Whig 
was to be found; they were all 
Know-nothings. The possible mem- 
bership of the House for this year 
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was 418. The choice of so large a 
number as 379 indicated a keen 
interest on the part of the towns. 
The roll included one Whig, one 
Democrat, one Free Soiler or Repub- 
lican. The combined opposition con- 
stituted barely one per cent. The rest 
of the members were Know-nothings. 
Rarely indeed is a legislature found so 
absolutely under the control of a single 
party. Michigan has just afforded us 
an instructive parallel instance. 

In the personnel of the new Gen- 
eral Court it is of interest to notice 
the changed proportions in which the 
legislators were called from different 
occupations. “Sam” was not much 
inclined to summon Cincinnatus from 
his plow. In the number of farmers 
there was a falling off of from 30 to 
50 per cent from that of previous 
years. This was balanced by a gain 
in the ranks from the building 
trades and shop industries. Know- 
nothingism was popular among the 
farmers, but it had its greatest vogue 
in the towns, whiere it could build 
upon a strong class feeling among 
the workers at the same _ craft. 
Clerks, teachers and physicians were 
unusually numerous; but in no other 
profession was the increased repre- 
sentation so marked as in the clergy. 
Twenty-four clergymen were mem- 
bers, four times as many as in 1854; 
nor has that number ever been ap- 
proached since then. But for law- 
yers the Know-nothings had little 
use; like the Populists of to-day, they 
seemed to hold them in great distrust. 
The number of lawyers in the legis- 
lature for the seven years 1852-58 
varied as follows: 31, 36, 46, I1, 29, 
33, 48. Even the chairman of the 
committee on the judiciary was ap- 
pointed from outside the legal profes- 
sion, notwithstanding the fact that 
one of the eleven was a lawyer of very 
considerable ability. 

_ The Know-nothings had been 
swept into power not so much by 
faith in their characteristic principles 
as by the conviction which they had 
successfully spread that the existing 


parties were worn out and hopelessly 
corrupt. It followed that by reason 
of past association with these parties 
of corruption, members of previous 
legislatures must in the main be pro- 
scribed as candidates. The new 
legislators must come with a fresh 
mandate from the uncorrupted and 
incorruptible American constituency. 
Thus for the time Massachusetts was 
to be deprived of all experience in her 
State councils. There was a sublime 
faith that all work legislative could 
be turned off by tyros, provided only 
they were Know-nothings. Of Bos- 
ton’s six senators only two, of her 
forty-four representatives only one, 
had had any previous legislative ex- 
perience. In the whole House there 
were but thirty-four men, barely one- 
eleventh, who had ever before had 
seats upon its floor. Conservatives 
stood aghast at this throng of novices 
to whom all power was to be com- 
mitted for a year. It was thought 
that the outgoing Governor, Emory 
Washburn, a stanch Whig, used 
pointedly ambiguous language when 
in opening the session of the legisla- 
ture he declared: “So far as the oath 
is concerned the House of Repre- 
sentatives is duly competent to do its 
business”; and some wag suggested 
that the preacher of the election ser- 
mon before the legislature ought in 
fitness to choose for his text, Job 8: 9, 
“For we are but of yesterday, and 
know nothing.” 

In completing its organization, the 
Senate chose for its President a bright 
machinist, one of the very few who 
had seen a year’s service ite the lower 
house. The House elected for 
Speaker a Baptist clergyman of no 
legislative experience. In his speech 
of acceptance he frankly acknowl- 
edged his ignorance of parliamentary 
law and usage; of this he gave ample 
proof during the session. The first 
week saw no more weighty matters 
settled than the election of State 
Treasurer, the choice of chaplains and 
the allotment of seats. In this last 
seniority had been the rule in the 
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Senate; but there was now no senior 
member! It took far more time and 
a deal of angry debate to decide that 
each member should be allowed but 
three newspapers daily, the State Reg- 
ister, the Boston Almanac and a much- 
needed copy of Cushing’s Manual. 
The including in this list of such 
periodicals as Dwight’s Journal of 
Music and Gleason’s Pictorial was 
frowned upon, and an amendment 
authorizing members to claim the 
money value of the newspapers in lieu 
of the papers themselves was voted 
down. Notable victories were won 
in banishing snuff, tobacco and 
chamomile flowers from the Speaker’s 
desk and in enacting that the mem- 
bers should be furnished with no sta- 
tionery but that of American rmfianu- 
facture. 

The first business of importance 
was the filling of the vacancy in the 
United States Senate. It straight- 
way became evident not only that all 
was not harmony within the Know- 
nothing ranks, but that on the con- 
trary “the control of the party was 
not in the hands of those members of 
it who honestly adopted its platform 
and were seeking to carry out its 
principles.” An analysis of the 
gubernatorial vote in 1853 and 1854 
seems to indicate that while some- 
thing like 55 per cent of the Whigs 
and 62 per cent of the Democrats 
deserted their old allegiance, 77 per 
cent of the Free Soilers had merged 
themselves in the American Party. 
Massachusetts Free Soilers had ever 
shown a fondness for coalition. 
Under the lead of Henry Wilson they 
had formed an alliance with the 
Democrats, which brought them into 
power in 1852. But the partnership 
was too ill-sorted to be lasting, and in 
1854 the Free Soilers found them- 
selves standing alone. Neither the 
furtherance of their principles nor the 
delights of office were to be attained 
in the near future unless some new 
combination could be effected. At 
this juncture the American party 
made its opportune appearance. It 
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is true that the Free Soil principle of 
the universal brotherhood of man 
irrespective of race or creed seemed 
hardly in accord with the spirit of 
a secret, oath-bound order, that 
sought to exclude from all participa- 
tion in American political life every 
man of foreign birth or of Roman 
Catholic faith, Henry Wilson him- 
self was not unmindful of this incon- 
sistency. As he told a friend, “he 
shrank from having certain men see 
him enter the place of meeting and, 
influenced by this feeling, walked up 
and down the street before the door 
until he could find an opportunity to 
enter unobserved.” But so rare a 
chance for a rapid stride to power 
must not be lost. To seize the Know- 
nothing machinery,—that was the 
first task; the running of it according 
to Free Soil principles could be done 
later, at leisure. Into the local coun- 
cils of the order accordingly trooped 
the Free Soilers, bringing the experi- 
ence gained in several years of 
shrewd maneuvering. The Know- 
nothings were inexperienced and felt 
flattered at the large accessions, and 
speedily by clever management the 
newcomers found their way to office 
and influence far beyond that to which 
their numbers would seem to have 
entitled them. 

In the legislative caucus Henry 
Wilson proved to be the leading 
candidate for the vacant senatorship. 
He was strenuously opposed, both 
because of his radical Free Soilism, 
which it was feared would make the 
South suspicious of the order, and 
because with reason it was believed 
that he had not the principles of the 
American party sincerely at heart. 
His election left no doubt that, rea- 
tively small as were the numbers of 
Free Soilers, they had nevertheless, 
by virtue of their superior tactics, 
secured a majority in both houses. 
As they had elected the senator and 
seven of the eleven congressmen, the 
contemporary comment seemed justi- 
fied, that in the distribution of offices 
“the Free Soilers had taken the 
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turkey for their part, given the Whigs 
the hawk, and allowed the Demo- 
crats to smell of the game.” Further 
proof of the dominance of Free Soil- 
ism was given later in the session by 
the large majorities which carried the 
Personal Liberty Bill and the address 
to the Governor from each House 
demanding the removal of Judge 
Loring, who as United States Com- 
missioner had rendered a decision 
obnoxious to Massachusetts anti- 
slavery sentiment, and by the angry 
debates that followed the Gov- 
ernor’s refusal thus to remove a 
judge for purely political reasons. 

When once the senatorial election 
was out of the way and the General 
Court could settle down to its legisla- 
tive work, there was no lack of patri- 
otic proposals and of wordy debate. 
Of leadership there was none, and 
when action was called for faction 
reigned supreme. In his inaugural 
the Governor had emphasized the 
necessity of investigating and modi- 
fying the law in regard. to the State 
paupers, yet not until late in the 
session was the matter referred 
to a committee, and nothing was 
accomplished beyond the handing 
on to the next legislature of its 
report. 

Much fervid eloquence was ex- 
pended upon quite a list of proposed 
amendments to the _ constitution. 
The proposal to restrict the suffrage 
to those who could read and write the 
English language was voted down. 
A test of intelligence was not the one 
which these legislators deemed the 
most important. On the very last 
day of the session there was rushed 
through an amendment restricting 
Office-holding to citizens of the 
United States by birth, and excluding 
from the franchise all who had not 
been for twenty-one years resident in 
the United States and legally natu- 
ralized. This crudely drawn and ill- 
advised amendment—almost the only 
distinctively American piece of legis- 
lation which the Know-nothings left 
upon the statute books—met a timely 





death at the hands of the next legis- 
lature. 

Temperance agitation had figured 
in the ante-election campaign. Since 
1852 the State had been under a so- 
called “Maine law.” It was stated 
that every member of the Senate and 
seven-eighths of the House were 
opposed to its repeal. The principle 
of prohibition found general approval 
among the members, but the old law 
needed modification. After long dis- 
cussion, by large majorities, but 
against strenuous opposition, a law 
was enacted which under the severest 
penalties prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of any kind of liquors, wine, 
beer or cider except by authorized 
agents and under careful registration. 
In the American party and especially 
in the legislature this law proved a 
two-edged sword, severing more com- 
pletely the already hostile factions. 

It was along educational lines that 
the genuine Americans feared the 
most dangerous “papist” attack. A 
bill was early introduced requiring 
that teachers in private schools sub- 
mit to examination by the school 
committee and that private schools be 
open to visits from the school com- 
mittee, “with a view to determine if 
the studies pursued are such as to 
meet the demand of a common school 
education as now defined by law.” 
The champion of this bill declared 
that “the principal elements involved 
in this subject were the occasion of 
his coming to the legislature this ses- 
sion.” Considering the excited de- 
bates on the public schools it is sur- 
prising that the only educational 
measure of any importance which 
found its way into the statute book 
was a law requiring “the daily read- 
ing in the public schools of some por- 
tion of the Bible in the common Eng- 
lish version.” 

But convents and nunneries were 
the bugbears that preyed most 
heavily upon the Know-nothing im- 
agination. Early in the session there 
was appointed a joint special com- 
mittee on the inspection of such in- 
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stitutions. Some time later, on mo- 
tion of a member of this committee 
named Hiss, an order passed both 
houses authorizing and instructing 
this committee to “visit such Theo- 
logical Seminaries, Boarding Schools, 
Academies, Nunneries, Convents and 
other institutions of like character as 
they may deem necessary to enable 
them to make a final report on the 
subject committed to them.” Under 
this loosely drawn warrant the com- 
mittee might invade at its discretion 
any one of the hundreds of private 
schools in the State; but every one 
understood that it was directed at 
Roman Catholic institutions alone. 
It soon became apparent that the 
committee had sought this author- 
ization less for the purpose of ferret- 
ing out imaginary abuses than of 
going on junkets at the expense of 
the State. After the third of these 
visitations the clamor of the press put 
a stop to them and set the legislature 
to investigating its committee’s con- 
duct. Each trip had served as a 
grand picnic, to which friends both in 
and out of the legislature had been 
invited, sometimes to twice the num- 
ber of committee members present. 
At Worcester the party spent a merry 
night at one of the hotels. At Rox- 
bury, after some twenty minutes of 
impertinent rummaging through a 
private school, the party of sixteen, 
only five of whom were members of 
the committee, spent three hours in 
discussing an elaborate dinner which 
they had taken care to order in ad- 
vance. Champagne flowed freely, at 
the State’s expense, for these law- 
makers, although the legislature by a 
vote of six to one had just enacted a 
law greatly increasing the penalties 
for the illegal sale of liquors. At 
Lowell by order of Hiss the hotel 
expenses of a woman of notoriously 
easy virtue were included in the bill 
paid by the State. With great re- 
luctance the legislature found itself 
forced by the press to consider these 
disgraceful performances. Trying to 
hush the matter up or to whitewash 


the chief offender was without avail. 
After the scandals had been aired by 
three successive committees of in- 
vestigation, Hiss was expelled from 
the House. Yet 150 members 
dodged the vote. In his own defense 
Hiss had the effrontery to urge that 
the charges against him had not been 
proved and that, even if he had been 
guilty of them, such “indiscretions” 
on the part of many of his colleagues 
had not heretofore been considered 
disgraceful, while not a few, notably 
the chairman of the committee which 
denounced him, had been guilty of 
more serious offenses. The final 
report of this noisome nunnery com- 
mittee, which had thus disgraced the 
legislature at home and abroad, 
amounted to absolutely nothing. 
Such disclosures led to a critical 
scrutiny of the doings of other com- 
mittees and of private members, and 
soon there was brought to light a 
record of petty stealings hardly to be 
expected from men of a party claim- 
ing to stand upon so lofty a plane of 
patriotism. An imperative demand 
for the law requiring that no accounts 
of committees should be allowed un- 
less properly drawn up and attested 
was found in the abuses which had 
been experienced. Nor was it an 
inspiring spectacle to find members 
of the legislature calling upon the 
clerks to furnish them with penknives 
to the number of 800 and over, for 
which the State paid from $1.50 to 
$3.00 apiece. Such petty pickings 
were the more odious as they showed 
how widespread among the members 
was the notion that within moderate 
limits cheating the government was a 
venial offense. The low moral tone 
was evidenced also by the rigor with 
which all except Know-nothings were 
turned out of the offices, even if these 
were purely clerical. It must, how- 
ever, in candor be added that the vast 
majority of the officeholders, fore- 
warned of the impending doom, had 
saved their heads by trooping into 
the Know-nothing ranks. Another 
instance of favoritism was seen on the 
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very last day of the session in the 
rushing through of pet acts of in- 
corporation for the two newspapers 
that had been the stanchest apolo- 
gists for Know-nothing failings. 
One of the most sensible acts passed 
by this legislature has immortalized 
itself in an epithet. This law re- 
quired that every locomotive should 
be brought to a full stop before cross- 
ing the tracks of another railroad, 
and the term, “Know-nothing cross- 
ing,” survives in current use unto this 
day, although few could now tell its 
origin. One other act is of interest, 
as betokening an uneasy conscience. 
By a law of long standing the taking 
or administering of an oath, except 
by properly constituted authorities, 
was an Offense punishable by fine. 
This law every one of the Know- 
nothing legislators had unquestion- 
ably violated. On motion of one of 
the clerical members, without debate 
or any reference to the subject matter, 
this law was quietly repealed. 

Every one breathed a sigh of relief 
when the legislature was finally pro- 
rogued. Even the Know-nothing 
organs did not rise above the apolo- 
getic in their comment upon its work. 
Economy and a short session had 
been urged upon it by the Governor 
and by both presiding officers. Yet 
this session dragged out to 139 days, 
a length which had been exceeded 
but twice in the history of the State, 
and the pay roll, owing to the in- 
creased pay voted to the members, 
was nearly double that of any previ- 
ous long session. Merely for the 
payment of members and officers it 
had been costing Massachusetts 
nearly $1,300 a day. Indeed the 
most prominent characteristic of this 
legislature was extravagance,—ex- 
travagance in money matters, but not 
less also in word and in deed. What 
else could have been expected as the 
result of such a campaign as that of 
1854? Nine-tenths of the members 
were utter novices at law-making; 
yet conceit and arrogance were by no 
means lacking. To this leaderless 


crowd was given unchecked power. 
With but three or four exceptions the 
whole number belonged to the same 
party. Its very strength was its 
weakness. Party measures lost the 
searching scrutiny, the pointing out 
of defects, the fixing of individual re- 
sponsibility, that would have come 
from a formidable opposition. An 
old and experienced party would 
have found in such irresponsible 
power a severe test of its public spirit 
and self-control. It is not strange, 
therefore, that in this legislature of 
“freshmen” many a crude and unwise 
bill passed unnoticed and that debate 
not infrequently “dwindled into the 
casual or ill-considered talk of the 
sidewalk and omnibus.” 

Despite the scandals of the session, 
it would be a mistake to infer that the 
majority of members were not men of 
at least average intelligence and in- 
tegrity. The Know-nothing mem- 
bers fell into three groups: first, 
those who were sincere believers in 
the so-called “American” principles; 
second, the Free Soilers, some in- 
different, some at heart distinctly hos- 
tile to these “American” principles, 
but who had nevertheless seized the 
Know-nothing machinery —these two 
classes being on the average not less 
worthy than the members of most 
Massachusetts legislatures; third, 
however, there was much in evidence 
a relatively small group of cheap 
politicians, utterly unprincipled, who 
were simply working Know-nothing- 
ism for their own ends. At the time 
that “Sam” reached Boston, he was 
there greeted by a Native American 
party of several years’ standing. It 
was a band of men united by no prin- 
ciple but by a common prejudice, an 
antipathy to Irish Catholics. It was 
even said that Germans and Irish 
Orangemen were included in_ its 
membership. In the elegant political 
slang of the period, this Boston so- 
ciety was made up of “Pro-Slavery 
Rum Hunkers.” Being already en- 
listed under the colors of an “Ameri- 
can” organization, they became 
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charter members of the Know-noth- 
ing councils, and their experience 
and the prestige of years spent in the 
“cause” gave them an influence al- 
most as great as it was unmerited. 
A specimen of these lucky adventur- 
ers was Hiss, who at the very time of 
his expulsion from the House was 
“Grand Worshipful Instructor” in 
the State organization. It was a bad 
streak that was thus brought into the 
order, and most of the scandals of 
the legislature’s session could be 
traced in large measure to these dis- 
reputable members. 

1855 was a year of very rapid polit- 
ical readjustment. After the Phila- 
delphia convention in June, which 
pledged the national organization to 
a let-alone policy as regarded slavery, 
the local councils in Massachusetts 
were reorganized upon the so-called 
Springfield platform, which took 
strong antislavery ground. But 
there is good evidence that hardly 
one-fourth of the old members re- 
tained their connection with the 
order. Native Americanism could 
no longer obscure the one real issue 
of the hour. Governor Gardner, too, 
largely because of his plucky support 
of Judge Loring, had ceased to be the 
rallying point of the Know-nothings, 
and the new liquor law “cut the party 
in twain like a burning plowshare.” 
Hence it happened that in January of 
1856 there assembled a legislature of 
very different complexion from that 
which we have been considering. 
Barely one-sixth of the old members 
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were reélected. For the most part 
the preachers, the teachers, the doc- 
tors and the shop hands were allowed 
to stay at home, and merchants and 
lawyers were again called upon to 
lend a hand at law-making. Nom- 
inally there was a fair “American” 
majority in the Senate and a narrow 
one in the House, but many of these 
members had been elected as coali- 
tion candidates. It is doubtful if any 
distinctively “American” act could 
have been passed, and the spirit that 
would prompt such legislation had 
largely died out. 

In an antislavery lecture delivered 
in Boston soon after the opening of 
the Know-nothing legislature, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of the 
recent political upheaval, said: “We 
were clear that the old parties could 
not lead us. They were plainly 
bankrupt. Those political machin- 
eries and politicians were discarded; 
we will have none of them. Yes, but 
shall we therefore abdicate our rea- 
son? I employed false guides and 
they misled me. Shall I therefore . 
put my head in a bag? .. . The old 
parties found no respect, but were 
turned out by an immense joke. 
Yes, but to persist in a joke like this! 
I don’t like very well joking with 
edged tools; and there is no knife so 
sharp as legislation.” Before the 
end of the year this “immense joke” 
had lost its savor, and Massachusetts 
showed a decided inclination to put 
her edged tools into more competent 
hands. 
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By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


N these days when the 
restriction of immigra- 
tion is the demand of so 
many orators, immigra- 
tion is apt to be thought 
of only as meaning the 
coming of new denizens 
from across the Atlantic. Few think 
of the great number of French Cana- 
dians who are quietly slipping over 
the northern border of New England 
each year. It may be true that this 
influx affects little of the country 
except New England, but there it has 
been so great as to have almost 
changed the nature of the population 
of certain towns and cities, especially 
those engaged in cotton and woolen 
manufacturing. 

There are two classes of Canadian 





‘ immigrants, those whose interests are 


purely agricultural,and those whocare 
only to work in the mills. The immi- 
grantof the former class usually comes 
over the line first as an extra farm 
hand in haying time. He can talk 
little or no English, and he has a sorry 
apology for clothes. At the end of 
his first season he returns with a very 
entertaining if not very intelligible 
knowledge of the English language, 
and all of his wages which he has not 
invested in a cheap suit of ready-made 
clothes. The next year he comes 
back again, piloting two or three 
more of his fellows, who are like to 
what he was the year before. In time 
these men get money enough together 
to buy an interest in an acre or two 
of land. After this their families are 
brought over the line, and they settle 
down to live. Where there is still un- 
settled woodland they often make 
their homes, building a log house 
and, year by year, clearing the land 
around it. If the beginning of the 
28 


little farm is in the open country, any 
old house which can be bought cheap, 
moved and patched up answers to be- 
gin the home in. It is in truth a 
home, for the Canadian immigrant 
families always abound in children. 
I have known three families in which 
there were twenty children each, while 
those where the number is from fif- 
teen to twenty are so numerous as to 
attract no comment. 

Back of the house soon comes some 
apology for a stable; for the rural 
Canadian is desolate without his 
horse, be he, as he usually is, ever so 
sorry looking a beast, and swapping 
horses is the one recreation of which 
these people never tire. Around the 
house is a potato patch and a bit of 
garden, in which hens and geese 
wander at will. Up the front of the 
house are almost sure to be trained 
streamers of scarlet beans, the blazing 
color of these flowers appealing par- 
ticularly to the Canadian eye. The 
care of the garden and, more or less, 
of the entire farm falls upon the wife 
and children, for the head of the 
house now extends his work in the 
haying time over the whole year, and 
finds work either by the day here and 
there or steadily on some farm by the 
month or year. Before farm ma- 
chinery was as much used as now, the 
Canadian women were in great de- 
mand for some kinds of outdoor farm 
work. They did the lighter work in 
the hayfield, hoeing and weeding, and 
in reaping wheat and barley were al- 
most always the superiors of the 
men. 

The Canadian whose taste leads 
him to seek factory work and city life 
comes by rail into the centre or south 
of New England. He starts either in 
company with some friend who has 
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come for a visit or in response to the 
glowing letters of his companions who 
have gone on before. The French 
are inveterate letter writers, back and 
forth, albeit their education is apt to 
be so scanty that if the letters are as 
difficult to read as the addresses on 
the envelopes each one must mean a 
day’s time to the recipients. For 
some years I was postmaster in a town 
on the Canadian line, where these let- 
ters were constantly passing through 
my hands, and I had many a struggle 
with the enigmatic addresses. I re- 
member that several letters had been 
posted at my office at different times 
in the same handwriting, the name of 
the town on the envelope being 
“rad-e-lan.” I had given up on this 
until one day I happened to see a 
Canadian deposit one of these letters 
in the box, and hailed him. Imagine 
my astonishment when he interpreted 
it as “Rock Island” and showed con- 
siderable surprise at my lack of 
penetration. While | was engaged 
in this post office work I became in- 
terested in the absolute change of 
name which many of these immigrant 
families effected, and the ease with 
which new proper names were thus 
added to our list. One thing which 
has always impressed me is the desire 
which the members of the younger 
generation of the Canadian immi- 
grants have to lose their own national 
identity in that of the American. 
This tends to help greatly to make 
them, what I have always been con- 
vineed they are, among the most de- 
sirable of our foreign born population. 
The Canadian immigrant who brings 
his family across the line retains his 
original French name; but his chil- 
dren, as they grow up, are almost sure 
to change it or to adopt the I-nglish 
equivalent for the French name, if 
there is one. In this way Pierre 
Boulanger’s son is called, and signs 
his name, Peter Baker; Alphonse 
Bienvenue becomes Alonzo Wel- 
come; La Roche is called Stone; and 
Boivert, Greenwood. The postmas- 
ter must understand and remember 


that the Canadian letters which come 
addressed to Henri Couturier are for 
the man whose mail of United States 
orig designates him as Henry 
Taylor. These changes are the more 
readily accepted by the Yankee 
neighbors of the newcomers for the 
reason that the Anglicized form is so 
much easier to write and spell, a mat- 
ter of no small moment to the trades- 
man, since the Canadian laborer al- 
most always runs store bills and pays 
them monthly. Where there is no 
literal translation, a substitute, having 
some similarity in sound, and easier 
to spell, is sometimes invented by 
the tradesman, and often finally 
adopted by the man to whom it is 
applied. I know one large company 
of families who changed in this way 
from Turcotte to Hitchcock. The 
La Pierre family became Lapier; and 
Robertille, Rabitaw. The aristo- 
cratic D’Archambeau comes up in the 
simpler but much more plebian look- 
ing Shambow. One man _ whose 
name was Cheval, and who did not 
himself abandon the use of that name, 
was known, spoken of and addressed 
by his neighbors for years as “Old 
Horse.” 

With reference to the kind of Eng- 
lish these people talk and the diff- 
culty which they find in mastering 
gender in our grammar, I remember 
the remark of a Canadian neighbor 
who had then lived in “the States” at 
least ten years. He was telling me 
of a tragedy which had happened in 
his barnyard, and said: ‘When I go 
out to my barn dis morning, my old 
rooster she jump on de pen, my old 
sow he grab ’em.” 

The development of the Canadians 
in the cities has in some respects been 
very different from that of those 
who have settled in the country. 
The first appearance of these 
people in the Merrimac and 
Blackstone valleys was in the sixties, 
when the cotton manufacturers found 
themselves short of help and sent 
agents into the Queen’s dominions to 
get men to leave the farms and come, 
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a carload at a time, often with their 
families, to work in the cotton mills. 
I have found it impossible in any of 
the New England states to get accu- 
rate statistics as to just how many 
Canadian-born residents there now 
are within their borders, but in cer- 
tain cities I find that the proportion of 
the Canadians has increased from 
one-fourth or less, in 1876, to over 
one-half in 1896. One city, at least, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been presided 
over, and in an exceedingly able man- 
ner, by a French mayor. Rhode Is- 
land, too, sent a French Canadian as 
Commissioner to the last Paris 
Exposition. 

In the cities and factory towns 
there is much greater desire evinced 
to retain the original names and the 
use of the French language. There 
are large clubs for weekly debates, 
smoke talks, and many dramatic 
clubs. Almost every manufacturing 
town of any size has at least one 
French paper. Very many of the pa- 
rochial schools are conducted in 
French a half day and English a half 
day. The generation which is now in 
young manhood and young woman- 
hood, as well as that coming after, is 
thus equally proficient in the two lan- 
guages, and this gives the young peo- 
ple a tremendous advantage in ob- 
taining commercial employment. 

So far as attire is concerned, the 
New England Canadians are apt to 
be the “dressiest” people in town. In 
the evening, or on Sundays, the 
young men are sure to have the most 
fashionable tie and the latest style in 
creased trousers, while the attractive 
dress of the women is noticed by 
strangers at once. The mill help are 
generally better dressed than the 
average Yankee of the middle classes. 

These people are extremely fond of 
social life, like the Parisians, and in 
every strata of their society parties, 
balls and other gatherings are freely 
indulged in. Unlike the Parisian, 
however, this social gayety does not 
seem to interfere with the domestic 
feelings or the existence of the large 


families which have already been 
commented on. 

3oth priests and laity are very 
proud, and justly so, of the social and 
educational progress of the race under 
its new conditions, and they are very 
cordial towards those of other na- 
tionalities who may visit their schools, 
convents or churches. I am familiar 
with one parish where one of the 
priests is assigned solely to looking 
out for the young people. He has to 
aid him a fine brick gymnasium 
building, containing everything 
which goes with a first class athletic 
club, reading room, library and thea- 
tre. He has organized a_ choral 
union for vocal drill, and a good 
brass band. 

Very many of the French still send 
their children back to Canada for an 
academic education,—generally at 
about the age of twelve. They call 
it “going to college.” Thousands of 
children are in this way now in the 
schools and convents of Montreal, St. 
Hyacinthe, Ste. Marie de Monnoir, 
Nicolet, Quebec and other towns. 

The chain of St. Jean Baptiste so- 
cieties throughout New England is 
the Free Masonry of the French Ca- 
nadians. Its aim is to preserve the 
language and literature and to afford 
mutual life insurance and benefits for 
the sick. 

Many of the peculiar Canadian 
customs have been transplanted into 
the New England factory towns. 
New Year’s day and St. John’s day 
(June 24) are their holidays. For 
decorations on St. John’s day they 
have introduced the Canadian custom 
of planting trees on both sides of the 
streets, just for that day only. In 
the smaller villages and factory towns 
a wedding, which among these peo- 
ple always occurs in the morning, is 
followed by a drive in open barouches 
through the streets. The whole 
party goes. If the contracting fam- 
ilies are people whose means do not 
permit of the expense of carriages, 
the drive becomes a promenade, two 
by two, the bride and groom leading, 
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followed by the bridesmaid and the 
best man and all the rest of the party, 
along the sidewalks of the business 
part of the town. All are attired 
ultra fashionably and conspicuously, 
the bride in white, with white kid 
boots, which sometimes, alas, go 
splashing through the mud. The 
day is spent in feasting, and closes 
with a kitchen dance. 

The natural inclination of the de- 
scendants of the natives of Normandy 
and Brittany to assert their rights in 
the courts, as exhibited in Canada, 
does not have free scope in the United 
States. The first comers across the 
line were poor, ignorant of our laws 
and of the language in which they are 
written and administered, and they 
had no leisure for litigation. Later, 
when the exodus from Canada be- 
came greater, and their priests began 
to come with them, leaving the 
notary and the advocate behind, it 
was customary for the priest to settle 
most of the difficulties arising among 
athe members of his flock. These ad- 
justments of their difficulties were 
usually equitable and just and accom- 
plished with tact and discrimination. 
These pastors have saved their 
parishioners not only many heart- 
burnings and wounded feelings, but 
much expense and trouble attendant 
upon the law’s delays. 

Now, however, a new generation, 
born in this country and familiar with 
our language, is rapidly attaining its 
majority. They are more indepen- 
dent than their fathers, sometimes less 
inclined to follow the salutary advice 
of their pastors. Without being 
turbulent or law-breaking as a class, 
they are no longer quite so docile as 
formerly, and they occasionally come 
before the police courts,—not often, 
however, for violent crimes or mis- 
demeanors. They are not given to 
stirring up _ strikes or boycotts. 
Jealous of their rights, they are quick 
to resent anything approaching an in- 
sult, and they have attained to that 
degree of civilization that they are in- 
clined to seek a remedy in the courts 


rather than have it out in personal 
encounters. They are uniformly po- 
lite and considerate, not only among 
themselves but among their English- 
speaking neighbors as well; and that 
has a tendency to prevent the neces- 
sity of appealing to the courts. In 
court they still feel at a disadvantage 
on account of their language, even 
though they speak English and under- 
stand it tolerably well. They almost 
invariably require the assistance of an 
interpreter for fear some word will be 
used out of its, to them, ordinary 
sense, and that thereby they may be 
made to say what they do not intend. 

In the larger New England towns, 
where there are several thousand 
French Canadians, they have able at- 
torneys of their own race, who speak 
both languages with ease. In the 
medical profession too, the men of 
this race are fully and creditably 
represented. In commercial lines, in 
the towns where they have settled 
most freely, they hold their own with 
the natives,—often more than hold 
their own. 

Wherever the authorities wink at 
the violation of the liquor laws, the 
Canadians are quick to perceive their 
opportunity to make money in the 
illicit trade and readily avail them- 
selves of the chances thus offered 
them. Much of the trouble which 
they have with each other arises from 
their tendency to drink. Naturally 
quick tempered, albeit as quickly pla- 
cated, when excited by liquor they 
become quarrelsome. Before the Ca- 


nadian laws imposed a tax on liquor, 


and prices were therefore much less 
in that country than in the States, 
the Frenchmen living near the line 
proved most adroit smugglers. I 
knew one man who had a tin can 
fitted to his back, which, worn under 
his coat, made him look merely a lit- 
tle hunch-backed. Before this was 
discovered he had been walking back 
and forth across the line for several 
years, ostensibly to visit relatives, but 
really bringing in no one knows how 
many gallons of whisky. The 
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favorite drink of the Canadian is what 
he calls “high-wines,” little different 
from diluted alcohol,—and when he 
cannot get it, the latter seems to form 
a satisfactory substitute. The tough- 
ness of the stomachs of some of these 
people is a constant source of aston- 
ishment to those who have a chance 
to see what they put into it. 

Family ties are strong among them 
and they frequently visit back and 
forth. Sunday is the favorite day for 
this, and father, mother and all the 
children come to spend the entire day. 
In the rural districts the men improve 
the opportunity to trade horses; many 
is the month when a Frenchman owns 
four or more different horses in the 
month, and never but one at a time. 

The younger people of the race, of 
both sexes, are almost always good- 
looking, often strikingly handsome. 


Usually dark, but sometimes with a 
clear, dead-white complexion and 
dark hair, they have wonderfully 
beautiful dark eyes. In the chil- 
dren this is particularly marked. 
When teaching school in a_ border 
town I have had many a Canadian 
child among my scholars, ragged and 
dirty, perhaps, but with eyes which 
would compel admiration. 

From what I have seen of the 
Irench Canadian, I should say that he 
is among the most desirable of those 
who seek a residence in the United 
States. He possesses the power of 
adaptability to a remarkable degree, 
and it is his chief desire to merge him- 
self in the new civilization into which 
he has come. He is bound to be- 
come a good, law-abiding citizen in 
the end, and in the third generation to 
become thoroughly Americanized. 
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Ly Madison Cawein. 


And heaven its stars. Indeed, 


An gives its flowers to us, 


These are as lips that woo us, 
Those are as hands that lead, 
With love, that doth pursue us, 
With hope, that still doth speed. 


Yet shall the flowers lie riven, 
And lips forget to kiss; 

The stars fade out of heaven, 
And hands lead us amiss,— 

As love, for which we’ve striven, 


As hope, that promises. 
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By F. W. Fellows. 


HE city of Manchester is located 
in the valley of the Merrimack, 
about fifty-five miles north of 

Boston. Its site is mainly upon a 
tableland about a hundred feet above 
the bed of the river, rising gradually 
to the hills on the north and east, but 
widening out into a comparatively 
level country on the south, while the 
Uncanoonues and “Joe English Hill” 
present a bold and picturesque outline 
upon the western horizon. The 
city is well shaded, mostly by elms, 
and has sometimes been called the 
“Elm City of New England.” It is 
properly styled the “Queen City of 
New Hampshire.” 

The early history of the city is inter- 
esting, from the many legendary and 
romantic stories of the Indians who 
occupied the country along the river 
from Nashua to the lakes on the north. 
There is no doubt that the powerful 
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tribes over which Passaconaway is 
said to have ruled inhabited all this 
country, and that the stories oft re- 
peated in prose and poetry of their 
skill in capturing the beautiful salmon 
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and the ‘“‘gamy shad” at the 
Falls and their warlike 
achievements as well as their 
slight approach to the pur- 
suits of civilization are well 
founded in fact. But while 
the romantic character of their 
history and the interest which 
dwells upon their hunting 
grounds, their wigwam_ vil- 
lages and their savage prow- 
ess are fascinating and attrac- 
tive, it is of the origin, growth 
and present industries of 
Manchester that we prefer to 
write. 

Although Manchester has 
but recently celebrated her 
semi-centennial, there is much 
in her history to be proud of. 
Few cities have achieved a 
more honorable record in 
national and state affairs or 
accomplished greater work in 
the pursuits of peace and in- 
dustry. Proud of her history 
and of the great events which 
have given her renown, 
Manchester is prouder still of 
her industrial prosperity and 
her preéminence as a commer- 
cial and manufacturing com- 
munity; and as she looks with 
admiration upon the busy 
Merrimack flowing at her feet 
and catches the din and rattle 
of the loom and the hum and 
whir of the spindle as they 
reach the ear from her sister 
cities down the river, mingling 
with her own, she may realize 
truly that “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned 
than war.” She has a popu- 
lation of about fifty-five thou- 
sand people, active, industri- 
ous, energetic, engaged in all 
the various pursuits of life and 
characterized by the noble pur- 
pose of earning a livelihood 
by honest labor and discharg- 
ing the duties of enlightened 
citizenship. 

The first settlements within 
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GENERAL JOHN STARK. 


the boundaries of Manchester are said 
to have been made in 1722, by John 
Goffe, Benjamin Kidder and Edward 
Lingfield, near the Cohas River, in the 
southern part of the town. A few 
more families came in the succeeding 
years, and in 1733 Archibald Stark, 
John McNeil and John Riddle settled 
upon farms near the Amoskeag Falls. 
Other settlements were made in the 
vicinity, but the increase was slow. 
In 1751 the charter of the town of 
Derryfield was granted by Governor 
3enning Wentworth. The grant 
comprised parts of Chester, London- 
derry and Harrytown. A 
year later the remaining 
portion of Harrytown was 
added to the original 
grant, and in 1853 por- 
tions of the towns of Bed- 
ford and Goffstown were 
annexed to the city, mak- 
ing about thirty-four 
square miles of territory. 

There was no particular 
attraction to bring settlers 
into Derryfield, and in 
those early years the in- 
crease of population was 
not rapid. In 1775 the 


number of people was 285, and in 
1790, 362. 

Derryfield had been represented at 
Bunker Hill, at Bennington and at 
Saratoga. Her gallant and intrepid 
Stark, with his neighbors and com- 
rades, had rendered valiant service in 
the cause of freedom, and when peace 
and independence were achieved it 
took years of toil and hardship before 
the dawn of prosperity shone upon 
this little community. An uneventful 
period followed. Nothing of note 
seems to have occurred until 1794, 
when Samuel Blodgett, destined to 
perform a most important part in the 
building of Manchester, projected the 
great undertaking of constructing his 
canal around the Falls. 

It is not known at what time the 
idea of building mills in Manchester 
and utilizing the power of the Merri- 
mack first took form. Throughout the 
earlier history the Amoskeag Falls are 
frequently alluded to as being of great 
importance. In 1731 they had at- 
tracted the attention of Governor 
Belcher and several of “His Majesty’s 
Council,” who came to this part of 
the country for a “reconnaissance.” 
Their report runs thus: “His Excel- 
lency was much pleased with the fine 
soil of Chester, the extraordinary im- 
provements at Derry and the mighty 
Falls at Skeag.” The Falls were, 
however, generally spoken of as valu- 
able for fishing purposes, but were re- 
garded as an obstruction to commerce 
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and the transportation of merchandise 
to the settlements along the river. It 
seems that the first thought of a canal 
which took form in Mr. Blodgett’s 
mind was for the purpose of “locking 
lumber” around the Falls. He did 
not then dream of the future Man- 
chester, and had no conception of the 
immense power waiting so long to 
be utilized for 
countless in- 
dustries and 
the founding 
of a great city. 

Mr. _ Blod- 
gett was a 
man of natural 
ability and 
varied attain- 
ments. He 
was somewhat 
famous as a 
soldier and as 
a jurist, was 
possessed of 
considerable 
financial abil- 
ity, and was 
noted for great 


perseverance and firmness of char- 
acter. We cannot here say what 
is due to his memory, but the cele- 
brated canals which bear his name and 
the great work which is being done in 
the manufactories of the city where he 
spent his life and fortune are far more 
eloquent than any eulogy. Truly “he 
builded better than he knew.” 

Thework upon the canal was prose- 
cuted with varied success for several 
years by Mr. Blodgett, until his private 
means were entirely exhausted. He 
pursued his undertaking against ob- 
stacles which would have disheartened 
the ordinary man. I[reshets washed 
away his works; enemies maligned his 
character and threw every possible 
hindrance in his way. At one’ time 
he was cast into prison for debt, and 
those whom he had regarded as 
friends deserted him at the time when 
he was in the greatest need. But he 
persevered, never doubting that his 
final success would be complete. In 
1798 he obtained a charter. At 
several times the privileges of a lottery 
were granted by the legislatures of 
New Hampshire and of Massachu- 
setts to raise money for his work, and 
other expedients were resorted to. 

In the meantime, the Middlesex 
canal in Massachusetts having shown 
a favorable record for business, parties 
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interested there were encouraged to 
sustain his efforts. In presenting the 


subject to the public, 
he speaks’ enthusi- 
astically about the 
advantages of com- 
mercial intercourse 
with the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts: 
and it is curious to 
note that emphasis 
is laid upon the fact 
that nine thousand 
and five tons. of 
merchandise passed 
through the Middle- 
sex canal in one 
season. Further aid 
was obtained from 
the Massachusetts 
legislature, and the 
locks were finished 
in the Blodgett 
canal in December, 


1806. The first of 
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the following May was appointed for 
the grand opening, and the originator 


of this noble work, 
ethen more than 
eighty-three years of 
age, passed, upon a 
raft with a_ few 
friends, from the 
head of his canal 
through the locks 
into the Merrimack 
River. The full im- 
portance of this 
event was compre- 
hended by no one, 
but the work laid the 
foundations of the 
city and inaugurated 
that splendid career 
which has given her 
high rank among the 
great manufacturing 
communities of the 
world. 

In 1810 the name 
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of Derryfield was 
changed to Man- 
chester. It is said 
the name was sug- 
gested by Mr. Blod- 
gett from the idea 
that the city would 
be the Manchester of 
New England, rival- 
ing her sister manu- 
facturing city across 
the Atlantic. 

The manufacture 
of cotton upon the 
Merrimack was 


started at Amos- 
keag Falls in 1809 
by Mr. Benjamin 


Prichard and others, 

who erected a saw mill in_ that 
part of Goffstown now _ included 
within Manchester. The name of 
the mill was “The Amoskeag 
Cotton and Wool Factory.” No 
very marked success attended this 
enterprise. The mills changed 
owners several times, and were 
operated with little or no profit until 
about 1825, when a new company was 
formed by capitalists from Boston, 
which commenced business imme- 
diately. Mr. Oliver Dean, one of the 
principal owners, was chosen agent, 
and under his management additions 
were made and machinery for making 
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ticking was obtained. A new build- 
ing was erected upon the island for a 
machine shop, and several boarding 
houses, stores and other business 
places were built in the village of 
Amoskeag. The goods manufac- 
tured soon acquired a reputation, and 
the “A. C. A.” ticking, now known the 
world over, became a staple product. 

The immense hydraulic power 
afforded by the Falls was now fully 
appreciated. Large tracts of adja- 
cent land were purchased and it was 
soon determined to commence manu- 
facturing upon a more extensive 
scale. In 1831 the charter of the 
Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company was 
obtained and_ the 
company organized, 
and the proprietors 
engaged in the enter- 
prise with energy 
and = activity. In 
1835, it having been 
determined that the 
east side of the river 
was the most desir- 
able for extensive 
works, they acquired 
all the lands which 
seemed necessary for 
the purposes of the 
corporation, and ob- 
tained control of the 
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water power in Manchester, Hook- 
sett and Garvin’s Falls in Concord, 
also a controlling interest in the locks 
and canals. 

In 1831, Mr. E. A. Straw, a na- 
tive of Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
was temporarily engaged by the 
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Amoskeag Company as a civil en- 
gineer. At the time of his engage- 
ment no mills had been erected upon 
the east side of the river, and no im- 
provements whatever had been made 
on the present site of the city. Mr. 
Straw soon became the permanent 
engineer of the Company, in which 
capacity he laid out the streets of the 
city, superintended the building of the 
upper canal and the dam, and other 
works of the Company. In 1851 he 
became the agent of the Land and 
Water Power Company, in 1856 
agent of the mills, and in 1858 he 
assumed the entire management of its 
operations. It would be a pleasure 
to speak of the many able and distin- 
guished men who in those early days 
contributed to the prosperity of the 
city by their intelligence, their integ- 
rity and their zealous participation in 
the work of building the mills in 
Manchester and carrying on the great 
enterprises contemplated by them; 
but the briefest history of our city 
would be sadly incomplete if special 
mention were not made of the life 
and services of E. A. Straw. No 
man had so great an influence upon 
its welfare, its growth and its perma- 
nence. He filled many positions of a 
civil character, was governor of the 
state, and could have had anything 
within the gift of the people which he 
desired. But his eminence as a busi- 
ness man exceeded any distinction 
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which could have resulted from civil 
office. To his liberality in shaping 
the policy of the Amoskeag Company, 
Manchester is largely indebted for 
her parks or commons, lots for pub- 
lic buildings, and the beautiful Valley 
Cemetery. Many churches also ob- 
tained lands gratuitously, and others 
at nominal or greatly reduced prices. 
The same liberality has always char- 
acterized the policy of the corpora- 
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tion toward the city and its religious, 


educational and charitable institu- 
tions. 
The Amoskeag Manufacturing 


Company is the great central figure 
in the business interests of Man- 
chester. From this immense corpo- 
ration flow the means of livelihood 
in a countless number of ways into 
the homes of one-third of the whole 
city. It is undoubtedly the largest 
textile manufacturing company in 
the world; and throughout its his- 
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tory, in good times or bad, in the 
days of war as well as of peace, it 
has maintained its high rank as one 
of the most reliable and successful 
business institutions in existence. 
It has sixteen mills, which contain 
forty-five acres of floor space—some 
of them being immense and _ inde- 
pendent manufactories themselves. 
The company employs on the average 
about 7,500 operatives, representing a 
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population of over fifteen thousand 
people. It supplies its employees 
with tenements and boarding houses, 
numbering in all about five hun- 
dred, mostly solid brick buildings, 
making comfortable homes for its 
people to a very large extent. In 
addition to the water power which it 
uses, the company has an immense 
steam plant, the combined power 
being eighteen thousand horse power. 
It has about 10,000 looms and 275,- 
000 spindles, and manufactures in 
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round numbers about 117,000,000 
yards of cloth annually. Its dis- 
bursements for wages alone are about 
$200,000 per month. The business 
of the company has never been dis- 
turbed by strikes nor affected by flur- 
ries in the commercial world, but has 
moved steadily forward. Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge of Boston is the 
treasurer and has the general man- 
agement, and Mr. Herman F. Straw 
is the agent and executive officer of 
the company. Mr. Straw was “to 
the manor born.” He is the son of 
Hon. E. A. Straw, and his experience 
and accurate practical knowledge of 
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all the departments of the 
company qualify him to an 
unusual degree for his im- 
portant position. 

The Stark Mills will be 
regarded as the second 
most important and exten- 
sive corporation in Man- 
chester. It really was the 
first one to engage in mill 
work, having begun in 
1838-39. Its plant is 
something more than a 
thousand feet in length, and 
it owns in adjacent locali- 
ties about sixteen acres of 
land, upon a portion of 
which have been erected, 
for the accommodation of 
its employees, 136 board- 
ing houses and tenements. 
Probably no company has a 
more comfortable class of 
tenements for its employees; they 
are supplied with modern im- 
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provements, and are furnished at 
the lowest possible rates. The 
corporation owns six mammoth 
mills, containing 80,000 spindles and 
about 2,500 looms. It employs about 
1,650 operatives, and manufactures 
about 27,000,000 yards of goods an- 
nually. The pay roll amounts to 
$40,000 monthly. The Stark Mills 
are furnished with the most improved 
machinery, and all appliances which 
modern invention can supply. The 
company’s product is a high grade of 
cotton goods, mostly sheetings and 
drillings. It manufactures also the 
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seamless grain bag, having been the 
first corporation to manufacture and 
“introduce them. In this latter prod- 
uct it has no rival. The agent of the 
company is Mr. Stephen N. Bourne, 
who stands high among the success- 
ful manufacturers of the country. 
The Manchester Mills, comprising 
both manufacturing and 
print works, is another of 
Manchester’s great man- 
ufacturing institutions. 
It has very extensive 
buildings in both of its 
departments. Its capital 
is $2,000,000. The goods 
which it has manufac- 
tured have taken a high 
rank. The 
product = in- 


cludes print 
cloths, wor- 
sted dress 
goods, and 
cashmeres. 
The works 
contain about 
4,000 looms 
and _ about 
75,000 spin- 
dles. The 
corporation 


employs 
about 3,500 
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operatives, and manufactures annu- 


ally about 2,500,000 yards. of 
cloth. Its monthly pay-roll is 
about $83,000. The president of 


the company is Aretas Blood, and 
the agent is Charles D. McDuffie, 
both residents of Manchester. Mr. 
McDuffie is a man of high standing 
among the manufacturing institutions 
of New England. This corporation 
also owns a large number of tenement 
buildings of substantial and comfort- 
able character, furnished to its em- 
ployees on much the same plan as 
those of the Amoskeag Company and 
Stark Mills. 

The Amory and Langdon Manu- 
facturing Company is comparatively 
a new company, having commenced 
its operation in 1879-80. Its mills 
are among the finest in the city. It 
employs about 1,400 operatives, has 
about 3,000 looms and about 120,- 
000 spindles. Its products consist 
of high grade cotton goods, sheet- 
ing, shirting and jeans. It man- 
ufactures about 23,500,000 yards of 
goods annually, and disburses about 










$35,000 
monthly 
for the 
payment 
of wages. 
tt has 
been very 
success- 
ful in its 


AND manage- 


STARK MILLS. 
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ment. It is largely owned by the 
same people who compose the Amos- 
keag Company. 

The Devonshire Mills, employing 
about 140 people, add much to the 
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prosperity of the south part of the 
town. 

To the outside world which utilize 
the millions of products of these great 
mills, the details of their manufacture 
are oftenas foreign to their knowledge 
as though they were on another con- 
tinent. It is of interest to know that 
when the power is applied, by a single 
hand, throughout an immense build- 
ing containing perhaps 1,000 looms or 
100,000 spindles, and all of the ma- 
chinery connected with them is set 
in motion, several hundred people are 
engaged in a moment in their daily 
work. The writer once heard an 
operative say, concerning a certain 
loom which he had run a long time, 


that he regarded it as a twin brother. 
The people who operate this great 
and complicated machinery become 
interested in it, and in a certain sense 
areapartofit. It is interesting to see 
in the morning, or at noon or night, 
when the help are moving from their 
homes to the mills or returning, per- 
haps 10,000 people pouring through 
the gates to or from their labor, and to 
realize that they are the producing ele- 
ment of a great and prosperous city, 
generally occupying comfortable 
homes and receiving a sufficient com- 
pensation to maintain themselves and 
families in a_ respectable manner. 
While some of them are unthinking 
people, there are many of the most in- 
telligent and active minds to be found 
inany employment. It is common to 
hear them discussing the nice pointsof 





rHE BIRTHPLACE OF HORACE GREELEY ON 


THE ROAD TO AMHERST. 
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difference between one kind of ma- 
chine and another, which they have 
operated, pointing out the superiority 
of an American invention over an 
English, or vice versa, and discussing 
in a scientific manner the principles in- 
volved in the various inventions which 
have been practically successful or 
otherwise. Theaverage intelligence of 











ON THE MERRIMACK RIVER. 
the operatives in these 
great mills will compare 
favorably with that in any 
other realm of our life. 
The men are usually better 
posted upon the markets, 


have a better understanding of the 
wants of the consuming masses, than 
almost any other class of people. 
The Olzendam Hosiery Company, 
established in 1846 by the Hon. A. P. 
Olzendam, is one of the most exten- 
sive hosiery manufactories in the 
country, manufacturing all kinds of 
hosiery and knit goods, and employ- 
ing about 350 people. The 
founder of this company was 
one of the most scientific men 
engaged in the business, and 
his thorough understanding 
of all the technical require- 
ments enabled him to place 
his company in the front rank. 
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A GROUP OF MANCHESTER CHURCHES. 


Among the industries of Man- 
chester which contribute largely to its 
prosperity is the manufacture of paper 
and pulp. The P. C. Cheney Com- 
pany is one of the largest concerns in 
the state engaged in this business. 
They make all kinds of paper and 
board, glazed paper, cardboard, and 
every kind of waterproof paper stock 
and box goods, also paper for book 
and newspaper printing. They own 
the Excelsior Paper Stock Works 


located at Goffstown, which manuiac- 
tures the sulphite fibre, in which there 
is a very extensive trade. They also 
own and operate the great Bay Pulp 
Mills at East Tilton and the Cherry 
Valley Mills at Washington, N. H. 
Their plant at Manchester is a very 
extensive one. The president and 
principal owner of the works is ex- 
Governor Person C. Cheney, whose 
reputation is national, and who is one 
of Manchester’s most public-spirited 
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LAKE MASSABESIC, 


citizens. The Amoskeag Paper Mills 
occupy a large brick structure fitted 
with the most approved machinery 
for the manufacture of book papers of 
a superior quality. 

The Elliott Manufacturing Com- 
pany in East Manchester, engaged in 
the manufacture of women’s and chil- 
dren’s knit goods, is one of the several 
institutions which began business in 
a somewhat remote part of the city 
within a few years. It furnishes em- 
ployment for about 300 operatives, 
and bids fair to be one of the promi- 
nent industries in the city. The Kim- 


ball Carriage Company, the Hoyt 
Shoe Factory, the Kimball Shoe Fac- 
tory and the Eureka Shoe Factory 
have all been recently established in 
the same newly-developed section be- 
yond East Manchester. 

The extensive plant of the Man- 
chester Locomotive Works is located 
in the northerly part of the city, and 
covers about six acres of ground. 
The works are second to none in their 
substantial construction, machinery 
and equipment, and their locomotives 
sustain a reputation equal to those of 
any company in the country. The 
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company has already made more than 
2,000 locomotives, and the works have 
an annual capacity of 150. This com- 
pany also build the famous steam fire 
engine which has acquired such a high 
reputation in the great cities of the 
country. This latter enterprise it de- 
velopedunderthe skillful management 
of the late N. S. Bean, who was distin- 
guished as one of the most competent 
experts in steam fire engines and ap- 
paratus in the 
country. The 
construction of 
this steam fire 
engine was 
brought by him 
to such a high 
degree of perfec- 
tion that it has 


VIEWS ON THE MERRIMACK LOOKING 


come to be the best known machine 
now in use. The Manchester Loco- 
motive Works employ about 700 
skilled mechanics. The agent and 
director is Mr. Aretas Blood. 

The S. C. Forsaith Machine Com- 
pany probably has a broader business 
in the line of machinery, stationary 
engines, portable saw mills and mill 
supplies than any institution in the 
country. Its works cover about 
three acres of land. Its products are 
shipped to all parts of the world. It 
has trade in Japan, Russia, Germany, 


TOWARDS THE FALLS. 


England, South America, Mexico, 
and all parts of our own country. 

The James Baldwin Company, 
whose works are located in West 
Manchester, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of bobbins, spools and shuttles, 
and is one of the most successful and 
best known corporations in the city. 
Its goods are unrivaled; it has almost 
a monopoly of the business. 

The Manchester Street Railway has 









over twenty 
miles of 
track, and 
the com- 
pany has 
plans and 
franchises 
for further 
extensions. 
The line ex- 
tends to 
Massabesic Lake and south and 
west nearly to the limits of the city. 
Nearly the entire stock of the corpora- 
tion is now in the hands of Gen. 
Charles Williams, who has adopted 
every late appliance and improve- 
ment. During the last year the road 
has carried two and a half million pas- 
sengers. 

The Manchester Gas Light Com- 
pany was organized in 1851. The 
People’s Gas Company was organized 
later, and now, having leased the plant 
of the former company, controls the 
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INTERIOR OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


whole business. This company is emi- 
nently successful, paying the old com- 
pany a dividend of thirty-four per 
cent annually, dividing a fair income 
among its stockholders, and supply- 
ing its customers at rates much below 
the average. Its rivals, however, the 
Electric Light companies, are rap- 
idly encroaching upon its domains 
and if the signs of the times do not 
fail will soon become the controlling 
factor in lighting the city. The 
Manchester Electric Company iscom- 
posed largely of Massachusetts capi- 
talists. It is making many improve- 
ments and extensions and rapidly 
preparing one of the best equipped 
electric plants in the country. The 
Union Electric Light Company, 
which supplies both power and light, 
owns a valuable plant in West Man- 
chester. 

Massabesic Lake, the source of 
Manchester’s water supply, about four 
miles distant from the central parts of 
the city, is a beautiful body of water 
of pure quality. This lake is the prop- 
erty of the city. Attention was called 
to the subject of the water supply as 
early as 1844, and after surveys and 
examination Hon. E. A. Straw made 
a report that this lake was the 


only sufficient source. In_ 1860 
Hon. James A. Weston, Hon. Jacob 
F, James, both civil engineers of 
great experience, and Rev. William 
Richardson, a man of most excellent 
judgment, made several surveys. 
All this time there was active oppo- 
sition to the proposition in favor of 
Massabesic. Eminent engineers de- 
cided that Massabesic was the only 
available source of supply. In 1871 
the water works commission was or- 
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ganized. Hon. Samuel D. Bell, 
prominently identified with our early 
history, was one of our foremost and 
far-seeing citizens. He clearly saw 
that Manchester’s water supply must 
come from Massabesic. The history 
of his skillful management in ob- 
taining a legal title to this lake 
would be exceedingly interesting. At 
his decease the lake became the prop- 
erty of his sons, who conveyed it to 
the city. To Judge Bell’s high legal 
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attainments and deep interest in the 
undertaking we are largely indebted 
for its suecess. But to Ex-Governor 
James A. Weston more than any 
other man should be given the credit 
of its accomplishment. He had been 
inayor several terms, and governor 
twice, and his careful training as an 
ngineer enabled him the better to 
exert a powerful influence. The 
vaterworks were completed in 1874, 
and the first water was pumped into 
he reservoir July 4th. Recently 

second pumping station has been 
rected and a large reservoir con- 
structed on Oak Hill and separate 
ervice provided for the east and 
higher part of the city. The full 
capacity of both systems is nine mil- 
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lion gallons per day, sufficient for 
ninety thousand people. 

The fire department of Manchester 
contains ten companies, comprising 
about 165 members. The department 
for many years has been under the 
direction of Thomas W. Lane, chief 
engineer, who has brought it to a 
high state of discipline; and its mem- 
bership is composed largely of prom- 
inent citizens. The city has suffered 
but few disastrous conflagrations, the 
last one oc- 
curring in 


1869. 
While 
there have 


been a great 
number of 
newspapers 
scattered 
through the 
history of 
Manchester, 
there are now 
only two 
which are 
worthy of no- 
tice:—the 
Daily Mirror 
and = Ameri- 
can, with its 
weekly _ edi- 
tion, called 
the Mirror 
and Farmer, published by the John 
B. Clarke Company, under the 
management of Col. Arthur E. 
Clarke, and the Manchester Union 
(daily and weekly), published by the 
Union Publishing Company, whose 
manager is Gordon Woodbury. 
John B. Clarke began his newspaper 
work in 1852 as editor of the Manches- 
ter Daily Mirrorandthe Weekly Mirror, 
which were purchased by him soon 
after. In 1863 he bought the Daily 
and Weekly American and the New 
Hampshire Journal of Agriculture; and 
all these papers with two or three 
others were united. The Mirror is in 
many respects the leading Republican 
paper in New Hampshire. Its 
founder was one of the most promi- 














































THE FIRST SCHOOL, 


nent and influential citizens of Man- 
chester. He was a man of wonderful 
energy and sagacity. His broad 
knowledge of men and affairs coupled 
with a remarkable power of generali- 
zation made hima leader. The news- 
papers are now owned sub- ar 
stantially by his family. 
The Manchester Union is 
the outgrowth of the Union 
Democrat, first published in 
1857, of which James M. 
Campbell was the editor 
and subsequently the pro 
prietor. It is the largest 
and most influential Demo- 
cratic paper in New Eng 
land, outside of Boston. 

In reviewing the history 
of Manchester, a passing 
glance should be given the 
“Old Mammoth Road.” 
It was completed in 1831 and, being 
before the days of railroads, was like 
all great highways an important in- 
stitution in the development of the 
country. The building of this road 
was projected in 1823. It was to be 
the main thoroughfare or mail and 
stage route from Lowell to Concord, 
passing through the thickly settled 
part of the city. The undertaking 
was opposed by Manchester and, 
although “sometimes voted up and 
sometimes voted down,” it was not 
until the Court issued an order upon 
the city to proceed and build it that the 
controversy ended. The opposition to 
the road cost the city much money 
and retarded her growth materially, 
The blowing of the horn announcing 
the coming stage and the changing of 
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mails was to the citizens of those days 
a notable event. The old “Falls” 
road also still remains in the recollec- 
tion of the older people. It was a 
partof the stage route from Lawrence 
to Concord. The stage line and the 
turnpike are now becoming _for- 
gotten, but they were indispensable to 
the development of the country. 
The valuation of property in Man- 
chester for the purpose of taxation is 
about thirty million dollars. The 
system of taxation in New Hampshire 
is generally based upon what property 
would probably bring if put upon a 
forced sale for cash, and this is usually 
rated at about seventy per cent of its 
ordinary value. The recent average 
| 





THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


annual increase has been about a mil- 
lion a year. 

In 1810, about the time manufac- 
turing was begun, the population was 
615. For the next ten years there 
was only 147 increase, and in the next 
decade 125; but from 1830 to 1840 the 
number went up to 3,235. This was 
the period when the influence of the 
mills began to be felt. In 1846 the 
population numbered 10,125; in 1850, 
13,933; in 1860, 20,108. Soon the 
var showed its effect, and the growth 
of the city ceased for a while. In 
1870 we had 23,586; in 1875 the num- 
ber was some over 30,000; in 1880, 
32,630; in 1890, about 45,000; and in 
1896 it is estimated at about 55,000. 
The increase of our population has 
kept pace with the building of new 
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mills by the large corporations, almost 
in direct proportion. 

There are twenty-seven Protestant 
and seven Catholic churches in Man- 
chester. Many of them date back, of 
course, to the early days of the city. 
It was not a very uncommon thing for 
societies sixty years ago to hold meet- 
ings in barns, and often in private 
houses at the “Center.” In those 
times the churches were under legal 
management. It would be a curious 
proposition now to insert in the war- 
rants for town meetings articles to 
see if the meeting would vote to call 
a certain minister for the ensuing year, 
and to fix his compensation in pota- 
toes, corn, pork and hay; and again 
“to see what method the town will 
take to provide singing.” It would 
amuse the people of the present day to 
find recorded in some ward clerks’ 
books the following: “Voted that 
Captain Perham set the Psalm”; 
“voted that John Goffe read the 
Psalm,”—whereby it would become 
the duty of Captain Perham to select 
the psalms, and John Goffe to read or 
line them during the year; yet such 
was the practice in old Derryfield. 

Rev. C. W. Wallace was pastor of 
the First Congregational Church for 
about thirty-four years. He resigned 
in 1873, but supplied the pulpit for 
some time after. He was one of the 
ablest men of his time, and distin- 
guished as a preacher and a citizen. 
His fearless defense of the cause of 
temperance and his bold stand in 
favor of every moral reform gave him 
great influence, and his advocacy of 
whatever cause he espoused was em- 
phasized by his singularly pure life 
and exalted character. 

Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett was pastor 
from 1852 to 1857 of the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church. He 
was president of Dartmouth College 
from 1877 to 1892. He has a national 
reputation as a man of profound learn- 
ing, great natural ability, and unflinch- 
ing devotion to whatever he believes 
to be right. Rev. Dr. William J. 
Tucker, the present president of Dart- 
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mouth College, was also pastor of the 
Franklin Street Church from 1867 to 
1875. He is among the most accom- 
plished scholars of the age. His min- 
istry in Manchester was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Rey. Arthur B. Fuller was pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church from 1848 
to 1853. His impassioned oratory, 
his liberal views and generous and 
sympathetic character gave him a 
strong hold upon his congregation 
and made him a powerful factor in the 
community. He became chaplain of 
a New Hampshire regiment in the 
war, and at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg took his place in the ranks and 
fell with his musket in his hands. 

Rev. J. M. Buckley, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, was pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 1863- 
64. Dr. Buckley’s distinguished 
career as a writer and preacher has 
placed him among the first clergymen 
in the country, and his friends and 
admirers in Manchester, who have 
watched his great success with pride, 
are not surprised. 

Rev. William McDonald was 
pastor of St. Anne’s Roman Catholic 
church and one of the most highly 
esteemed and widely known clergy- 
men of his time. He came to Man- 
chester in 1844. The population con- 
tained more turbulent elements then 
than now, and the feelings of hostility 
between the native and foreign born 
population were easily excited. Mr. 
McDonald throughout a long and 
eventful period in our history exer- 
cised a powerful influence and man- 
aged the affairs of his people with 
wonderful tact and ability. Man- 
chester owes much to him. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral is 
the largest church in the state and 
has one of the largest congregations. 
Rt. Rev. Dennis M. Bradley, bishop 
of the diocese, is the pastor. Bishop 
Bradley is a native of Manchester and 
as the head of this diocese is a man of 
great influence. But it is not from 
his. commanding position that his 
strength mainly comes. He is an 








eminent scholar and an eloquent 
speaker. His watchful care over 
every interest of his people and his 
wise and faithful management of 
their affairs have gained for him their 
confidence and affection and _ the 
esteem and respect of the citizens of 
Manchester. 

In the centre of Merrimack Square, 
in the business part of the city, is 
our Soldiers’ Monument. The cor- 
ner stone was laid on Memorial 
Day in 1878, by the Louis Bell 
Post of the G. A. R., with im- 
pressive ceremonies; and in Septem- 
ber of that year it was dedicated by 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of the 
state. No event in the history of the 
city has ever attracted more widely 
the attention of the people of New 
Hampshire. The Masonic and 
military display was grand and im- 
posing; and the oration by Hon. 
J. W. Patterson was one of that bril- 
liant orator’s noblest productions. 
“Here, in the midst of the crowding 
industries of the people whose patriot- 
ism is to be inspired and sustained by 
its daily contemplation, the city has 
erected this monument to the valor 
and devotion of the twenty-eight hun- 
dred men who filled its quota in the 
war of the rebellion.” Manchester is 
proud of this testimonial to her citi- 
zen soldiery. The patriotism, the 
sacrifices and noble deeds of those 
who went from among her people 
into the ranks of the army, and whose 
breasts received the spears that were 
aimed at the heart of their country, 
the shaft is erected to commemorate. 
Manchester would not fail to honor 
those who bore high rank or won dis- 
tinction; but she remembers most ten- 
derly the private soldier who tented 
on the open field and made the weary 
march and bore the brunt of battle. 

Manchester is not largely inter- 
ested in clubs and club life. The 
Derryfield and the Calumet clubs. 
however, are particularly worthy of 
mention. The Derryfield club was 
organized in 1875 and has a lgcal 
membership of about one hundred 
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and fifty, comprising many of the 
most prominent people in the city. 
It occupies an elegant building on 
Mechanic Street. Its non-resi- 
dent membership is quite large, and 
the clubhouse is the favorite resort 
of distinguished gentlemen from all 
parts of the state; and many a plan has 
been laid in the Derryfield that has 
had much to do with the affairs of the 
state, if not of the nation. The Cal- 
umet club is composed largely of the 
younger men of the city. It is one of 
the notable social centres and its club- 
house is one of the architectural orna- 
ments of the city. 

The Gymnasium is an institution 
that should not be overlooked. It 
has an active membership of about 
three hundred. Its well furnished 
establishment is in charge of compe- 
tent instructors, and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for physical training. 
It is well patronized and is doing a 
great good. 

The Manchester Atheneum was 
established in 1844. A small library 
association under the name of the 
Proprietors of the Social Library in 
Derryfield existed from 1795; but the 
people taking little interest in its con- 
tinuance, in 1833 the books were 
divided among the proprietors. The 
Atheneum began with a library, 
museum and reading room. It was 
favored with very liberal donations 
from the Amoskeag Company, the 
Stark Mills, the Manchester Print 
Works and many prominent citizens. 
In 1856 it was nearly destroyed by 
fire. In 1854 it contained about three 
thousand volumes, and its circula- 
tion was rapidly increasing. In his 
inaugural address of that year, the 
mayor, Hon. Frederick Smythe, sug- 
gested the propriety of establishing a 
city library. The suggestion was 
favorably received by the city gov- 
ernment, and the property of the 
Atheneum was transferred to the 
city. In 1871 the library was re- 
moved to the new building, a perma- 
nent brick structure on Franklin 
Street costing originally about thirty 
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thousand dollars, upon a lot donated 
by the Amoskeag Company. It has 
been greatly enlarged and improved, 
and now has a capacity sufficient for 
every purpose for many years. By 
the conditions of the transfer of the 
Atheneum the city became bound to 
appropriate a sum of not less than a 
thousand dollars annually for books. 
There is also a fund of about fourteen 
thousand dollars, the income of 
which may be expended for books, 
etc. The library is growing rapidly 
in size and usefulness. Under the 
efficient and popular management of 
Miss Kate E. Sanborn, the librarian, 
many improvements have been intro- 
duced and the best methods of 
library management adopted. The 
library now contains over forty thou- 
sand bound volumes and a vast num- 
ber of pamphlets and_ periodicals. 
Its average daily circulation is nearly 
three hundred volumes, and its read- 
ing room is utilized by the public to 
an extent that shows its great appre- 
ciation. Upon its walls hang por- 
traits of its founders and patrons, and 
in the centre of the reading room is a 
statue of President Lincoln, in sitting 
posture, presented by the distin- 
guished sculptor Rogers, a native of 
Manchester. 

Manchester has two public hos- 
pitals. The Elliot hospital was 
founded by a donation from Mrs. 
Mary E. Elliot, widow of the late Dr. 
John S. Elliot, one of the eminent 
physicians of our city, a portion of 
whose fortune, obtained in the suc- 
cessful practice of his profession, has 
thus descended and become a fund to 
benefit the sick and suffering. It is a 
thoroughly appointed institution, a 
costly and elegant structure standing 
on high ground in the southeast part 
of the town. It is managed by a 
corps of able and experienced physi- 
cians. It has an emergency depart- 
ment, situated in the central portion 
of the city. 

The commodious Hospital of the 
Sacred Heart, under the liberal and 
philanthropic management of Bishop 
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Bradley, is one of the greatest bless- 
ings of Manchester. It is in the im- 
mediate charge of the Sisters of 
Mercy. Patients are admitted and 
cared for with or without charge, ac- 
cording to their circumstances. 

The Gale Home for Aged and 
Destitute Women was established in 
1890, endowed with bequests by 
Mary G. Gale and David R. Leach. 
It owns a very valuable lot, upon 
which it has provided a Home suffi- 
cient for present needs. The income 
of a portion of the fund is set apart 
for its support, and it is the design of 
the corporation to erect extensive 
buildings when accumulations from 
the remaining part of the fund and 
other sources shall warrant the out- 
lay. The Home is comfortably fur- 
nished and very’ pleasant for its 
inmates. 

The Manchester Women’s Aid and 
Relief Society is doing a great work 
in its care and aid rendered the suffer- 
ing and destitute. It was established 
in 1873 by Mrs. Aretas Blood and 
other prominent and wealthy women 
of the city. Its Home and grounds 
cost nearly fifty thousand dollars. 
The Home is large enough for about 
forty persons and is usually full. The 
devotion and wisdom which have been 
shown by Mrs. Blood in the mainte- 
nance and conduct of the Home 
have gained for her the gratitude and 
reverence of the city of Manchester. 

The Children’s Home is another in- 
stitution worthy of high commenda- 
tion—a home for children who, by 
reason of being orphans, or from 
want and destitution, need support. 
It was erected from the contributions 
of the charitable people of the com- 
munity. The late Mrs. W. W. 
Brown was the first president, and it 
was largely through her generous 
donations and wise management that 
it was established. At her decease it 
became one of the residuary legatees 
of her estate and will receive a large 
bequest in the near future. 

At the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia the public schools of 
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Manchester won the highest awards 
for excellence in nearly every depart- 
ment, and they possess equal merit 
now. The high school building re- 
cently erected is one of the best in the 
country. It will cost, when com- 
pleted, about $135,000. There are 
five thousand pupils in the public 
schools and four thousand in the 
parochial schools. The St. Mary’s 
Academy for young ladies and St. 
Anselm College are Roman Catholic 
institutions of great merit. 
Manchester has been exceedingly 
fortunate in her banks. The Man- 
chester Bank, now the Manchester 
National Bank, was organized in 
1845. During nearly forty years it 
was practically under the manage- 
ment of Hon. Nathan Parker, first as 
cashier and then as president, and its 
successful career is evidence of his 
wisdom and integrity. Mr. Parker 
died in 1894, and his son, Mr. Walter 
M. Parker, succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Nathan 
Parker was also treasurer of the 
Manchester Savings Bank for about 
forty years, his son succeeding him 
too in this position. The deposits of 
this bank have reached the immense 
sum of over seven million dollars. 
The Amoskeag Bank began business 
in 1848. Hon. Moody Currier was 
cashier until its organization as a 
national bank, when he was elected 
president. Its prosperity and high 
reputation are largely due to his abil- 
ity and fidelity in conducting its 
affairs. He was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Hon. Geo. B. Chandler. 
Mr. Currier was treasurer of the 
Amoskeag Savings Bank for thirty 
years. In 1883 he was elected its 
president and Mr. Henry Chandler 
became the treasurer and practically 
manages its business. The deposits 
of this bank are about five million 
dollars. The People’s Bank is also 
conducted in connection with the 
Amoskeag. It is organized upon the 
guaranty principle and has_ been 
highly successful. The City Bank 
was organized in 1853 and the City 
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Savings Bank a little later. Hon. 
E. W. Harrington was for many 
years cashier of the former and treas- 
urer of the latter. The Merchants 
National and the Guaranty Savings 
Bank, organized by Hon. J. A. 
Weston, are the successors of those 
institutions and are managed in a 
very conservative and_ intelligent 
manner. The Merrimack River 
sank, now the First National, and 
the Merrimack River Savings Bank 
were organized in 1855 and 1858 re- 
spectively, with Frederick Smythe as 
cashier of the former and treasurer of 
the latter; and they have maintained 
relatively the same important posi- 
tions as the other banks. The Sec- 
ond National and the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, which have been very suc- 
cessful, were organized about the 
same time—with Mr. Josiah Car- 
penter as cashier of the one and 
treasurer of the other. The Bank of 
New England, with much improved 
prospects, is arranging to do a loan 
and discount business. 

Looking back to the beginning of 
Manchester we see that down to the 
time when national banks came into 
existence there were four banking 
houses in the city. The Manchester, 
the Amoskeag, the City and the 
Merrimack River banks, together 
with the several savings banks con- 
nected with them, began business 
within a very short time of each other. 
These great institutions, which had 
such a remarkable influence upon the 
prosperity of Manchester, were respec- 
tively conducted by four justly dis- 
tinguished financiers: Hon. Nathan 
Parker, whose name was a synonym 
for integrity and fidelity; Governor 
Currier, who bore almost identically 
the same relations to the Amoskeag 
banks as did Mr. Parker to the Man- 
chester, and to whose discriminating 
judgment and superior ability the 
Amoskeag banks owed their pros- 
perity; E. W. Harrington, whose 
faithfulness, energy and sagacity kept 
his banks abreast with his competi- 
tors; and ex-Governor Smythe, who 
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made the Merrimack River Bank and 
the Merrimack Savings Bank model 
institutions. The entire community 
has the utmost confidence in their suc- 
cessors in the banking business and 
in the newer institutions which have 
risen to keep company with the older. 
The Manchester Board of Trade, 
composed of about 300 prominent and 
influential citizens, has been very effi- 
cient in promoting the business inter- 
ests of the city. It has induced new 
enterprises to locate here and new 
capital to engage in industries already 
established, and it has exercised its in- 
fluence in many ways in behalf of 
improvements in railroad facilities. 
Manchester has one prominent in- 
surance company which it claims as 
its own, the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Co. It was organized by 
Manchester people in 1869, and has 
nowacapitalof nearlyamillion dollars. 
The railroad service for the city of 
Manchester is highly satisfactory. 
Recently a very extensive freight sta- 
tion has been erected, and plans are 
now being completed for a magnifi- 
cent new passenger station. The 
railroads which run to Manches- 
ter are the main line of the Concord 
and Montreal, the Manchester and 
Lawrence, the Concord and Ports- 
mouth, and the Manchester and North 
Weare. These roads with their many 
connections run out like the spokes of 
a wheel and afford communication 
with all sections of the state. The 
Boston and Maine Railroad has a 
lease of and operates all these roads. 
The late Mr. Crowningshield, 
then president of the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, one of the most 
far-seeing men of his time, made the 
remark when once addressing the 
stockholders of that company that 
probably “there were people then 
listening to his voice who would live 
to see a line of railroad completed 
from Boston to Montreal.” There 
were people in that meeting who 
pronounced the statement “one of the 
wildest of dreams”—and that was 
less than sixty years ago! 
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On September 8, 1846, the Man- 
chester city government was estab- 
lished; and three days of September, 
1896 were devoted to the celebra- 
tion of our semi-centennial. It was 
looked forward to with great interest. 
The programme for each day was 
so arranged as to give every group of 
interests full opportunity in the exer- 
cises. People who were here fifty 
years ago were brought together and 
had their memorial exercises. The 
schools had their day, and six thou- 
sand pupils mingled their voices in the 
grand chorus of rejoicing. The 
trades’ procession, miles in length, 
celebrated in a magnificent manner 
the countless industries cagried on 
within the city; and the civic and mili- 
tary companies united in a grand dis- 
play never before equaled in the state. 
The occasion was deemed an auspi- 
cious one to lay the corner stone of the 
monument in honor of ex-Gov- 
ernor Weston, one of Manchester’s 
most beloved citizens; and the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of New Hampshire 
performed the ceremony, the whole 
Masonic display attracting greater at- 
tention than any similar event ever 
known in the state. In all respects 
Manchester was at her best. The 
people vied with each other in mak- 
ing the celebration a grand success. 
Our young mayor, Hon. William C. 
Clarke, worked unceasingly, and his 
zeal animated all the people. We can- 
not better close this brief account of 
the “Queen City” of New Hampshire 
than by a few words from the eloquent 
address by Hon. Henry E. Burnham, 
the orator of anniversary day: 

“To-day, with united front, proud 
of our city and her grand achieve- 
ments, proud of her mighty indus- 
tries which, now diversified, are 
stronger than before, and proud of 
the illustrious names and deeds of her 
sons and daughters, who have given 
to her an immortality of honor, we 
are marching forward, with our ban- 
ners streaming in a _ prosperous 
breeze and inscribed in letters of 
golden light with the word “Progress.” 
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By Ada Dana. 


E had cleared away the re- 

mains of our chowder supper, 

Uncle John and I, and had 
drawn our chairs close to the open 
fire, which crackled and blazed on the 
hearth. Outside a hurricane was 
raging, and the sound of the beating 
rain on the windows, and the roar of 
the wind which now and again shook 
the house, made the plain little 
kitchen seem very comfortable and 
cosey. 

It was late September, and the 
equinoctial gale, the worst within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants, had 
swept down upon the Maine coast 
with terrific force. I had been sum- 
mering, as had been my custom for 
years, on one of the small islands off 
the shore, and had lingered on later 
than usual, until at last, the violence 
of the storm rendering all communi- 
cation with the mainland impossible, 
I had been made prisoner. 

The island was the most easterly of 
a small group, and its seaward side 
rose sheer and rugged, boldly facing 
the brunt of storm and waves. On 
this weatherbeaten strip of coast, 
sheltered somewhat by the arms of a 
tiny bay, stood the house of Uncle 
John. It was a modest little cot- 
tage, boasting of only two rooms, but 
everything about it and about the 
shed and workshop back of it was as 
neat as though it had a woman’s care. 
And a blessing was it, Uncle John 
used to say, if you could get your 
creature comforts without the fussing 
and the clacking of a woman! 

A man of few words was Uncle 
John, and in manner somewhat gruff 
and surly, but beneath a stern ex- 
terior lay the sympathy and gentle- 
ness of a woman. With any who 
crossed or offended him he was 
bluntly sharp and outspoker.; but 


i 


there was not on the island any better 
nurse than he, and in times of sick- 
ness or of trouble young and old alike 
turned to him for help. 

3orn and bred in this little spot, 
most of his life had been spent upon 
the sea. Now in his old age, how- 
ever, he had mostly forsaken it, and 
occupied the greater part of his time 
in the care of his little house and in a 
small industry in the repairing of 
boats and nets. Many were Uncle 
John’s accomplishments, and not the 
least of these was his cooking. His 
clam chowders were famous through- 
out the island, and always before 
leaving for the mainland for the 
winter I was invited as a parting 
honor—for we were great friends, as 
[ was proud to feel—to partake of 
one. The time, once named, neither 
wind nor weather could keep me 
from my appointment. 

On this particular wild evening, | 
confess that for an instant I did ques- 
tion the prudence of daring’ the ele- 
ments; but the contemplation of a 
half-cooked supper and a_ lonely 
evening in a deserted boarding house 
parlor contrasted with the thought of 
Uncle John’s chowder and a chat 
over his open fire determined me to 
face the storm; and glad I was that 
I had done it as I now lay back 
watching the smoke curl up from my 
cigarette while Uncle John filled his 
pipe from a deerskin tobacco pouch. 
An exceptionally fierce gust sweep- 
ing down the bay struck the house 
and made the lamp flicker and the 
window panes rattle noisily. 

“This would be a rough night on 
the water, Uncle John,” I said. 

“M’m, rether.” There was a 
pause, and then he continued: “I 
was out once just off’n this coast in a 
wuss night ’n this. “Twas the same 
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trip that fixed that,” and he held 
out his right hand which was mis- 
shapen and its skin drawn and 
shriveled. 

“T have often wondered,” I said, 
“how that happened.” 

Uncle John did not reply at once. 
We both sat quietly pulling at our 
weeds. At lan, Uncle John broke 
the silence: 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ to be ashamed oi,” 
said he, “but I don’t keer much some- 
how about talkin’ about it.” He 
stretched out his misshapen fingers 
before him, touching them lightly 
with the stem of his pipe. “It was 
done by fire.” I do not think there 
was another man in the world to 
whom he would have told the story 
which he went on to tell to me; and 
I do not think he would have told it 
to me had we not been alone together 


in just that place on just that night. , 


“Was there a fire on board?” | 
asked. 

“Wa’al, ves, there was, and there 
wa'n't. Thet is, there come nigh 
onto being one.” 

“And you were the means of there 
not being?” I queried, throwing 
away the end of my cigarette and 
lighting another. 

“Perraps,” he replied. “You see, 
‘twas aboard one o’ Colonel Schuy- 
ler’s schooners. I had allus afore 
shifted for myself,—hed my boat and 
run her. But after Marm died, luck 
went against me. One misfortun’ 
after another come a-pilin’ on. A 
man I furnished fish to all summer 
on the mainland failed up, owin’ me 
all; my house was struck by light- 
nin’ and burnt up while I was off on 
a long fishin’ trip; and last and wust 
of all, I was run down by a steamer, 
and my boat sent under. I wished, 
afterward, pretty much that I hed 
been too,—but | wa’n’t, and I guess 
| scrambled pretty lively at the time 
to see thet I wa’n’t!) They pulled me 
up aboard, and landed me at Desert 
Island. And there ’twas that I run 
against one o’ Colonel Schuyler’s 
men thet I knowed. 
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“*What yer doin’ in these parts?’ 
ses he. 

“ ‘Doin’ anything I kin find,’ ses I. 

“We're short o’ hands at the 
quarries,’ ses he; ‘Why don’t you try 
fur a berth there?’ 

“T done so, and they took me onto 
a schooner thet was lyin’ loaded with 
granite, ready bound fur Boston. 
We was off almost afore I knowed I 
was aboard; and it wa’n’t till after 
we'd got off thet I found out who was 
my mates. It wa’n’t a pleasant shock 
to find one of ’em a man I hated more 
‘n I ever hated any man afore or 
since. He hedn’t much love for me 
neither, and one look was all the 
talkin’ we done. There was two 
other men aboard besides Jim and 
me, and the skipper made five. 
Hornsides was his name, and he was 
the hardest man I ever see. He 
never spoke unless he hed to, and 
when he did he made us sure of what 
he meant by the longest string of 
oaths yer ever heerd. Sick or well, 
we was kep’ hard at it—there wa’n’t 
ever any let up. But I’ll say this for 
Hornsides—he was as fair as he 
knowed how to be, and never run one 
man hard and let another off easy. 

“We hed a fair trip to Boston, and 
after unloading took on board a 
cargo of provisions and supplies for 
Southwest Harbor and Somesville. 
Three or four barrels of kerosene was 
so late in comin’ thet Hornsides hed 
about made up his mind to put off 
without ’em. But they come jest as 
we was startin’ to pull out, and we 
hed to pile ’em into the hold on top 
of everything, jest under the hatch. 
Atop of them we sot three coops of 
hens that there was, and left the 
hatch open most of the time to give 
‘em air. There was a good many 
inflammable things in the cargo, and 
Hornsides cautioned all of us about 
fire, and forbade any smokin’ for- 
rard. He gave his order in his sour 
way and said he’d break his contract 
with any man who disobeyed it, and 
set him adrift in mid-ocean. 
“The afternoon we left Boston was 
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one o’ the hottest 1 ever knowed. 
There wa’n’t a breath of wind, and we 
jest drifted along until sunset, when 
the breeze freshened. At midnight 
it begun to blow hard, and before 
mornin’ we was in fur one o’ the wust 
storms I was ever out in. It kep’ up 
fur three days ’n’ nights, ’n’ none of 
us slept much till the fourth day, 
when the wust of it was over. We 
hed been blowed out of our course, 
and all of us was pretty nigh tuckered 
out with watchin’ and work. 
“Thursday ’twas we started, and 
Monday mornin’ things hed quieted 
down so thet Hornsides and two 0’ 
the mien turned in, leavin’ me ’n’ Jim 
on deck. “Iwas the first. time thet it 
hed happened so, and neither of us 
was perticerlarly pleased. I was at 
the wheel, and Jim, after lettin’ out a 
reef, went forrard. I was _ thinkin’ 
over some plans I was hatchin’, when 
all of a sudden I thought I smelled 
tobaccer. I looked forrard, ’n’ see 
Jim lyin’ out on the hatch, which hed 
been pushed open, smokin’! I guess 
I was pleased—I dunno—and 
wished thet Hornsides ud happen up 
unexpectedly. He didn’t, though,— 
and it was perraps ten minutes after- 
wards thet I looked towards Jim 
again, and see he’d fallen back 
asleep. In another minute I see a 
little line 0’ smoke comin’ out o’ the 
hold. I lashed the wheel, and ran for- 
rard. By thet time the smoke was 
comin’ thicker, and when I looked 
into the hold the top o’ one o’ the 
coops was a-blazin’. There wa’n’t 
any water near, and I knowed I 
hedn’t time to get any, with the kero- 
sene jest under thet blaze; so I 
dropped down, and reached fur the 
coop with my hand. It was hot, I 
kin tell yer, but I grabbed it, and run 
with it to the side o’ the schooner, and 
throwed it over. Before I dropped 
it, Jim woke up, and seein’ the 
blaze, shouted, ‘Fire!’ Thet brought 
Hornsides and Tim and Jerry up in 
a hurry. They come a-runnin’ to 
the hatch; but all they found was no 
fire, but jest one coop less o’ chick- 
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ens, and Jim sorter white ’n’ skeered 
and me scorched all up ’n’ down my 
front, and the flesh hangin’ like rib- 
bons off’n my right hand. 

“‘What’s the meanin’ of this?’ 
shouted Hornsides, in a voice like 
thunder. ‘Who called “Fire”? 

“I waited fur Jim to speak, but he 
didn’t, so I ses: 

“*T guess so long as there ain’t any 
fire to inquire into, we’ll inquire into 
the fixin’ o’ this’; and I finished with 
a groan—lI couldn’t help it. Jerry 
stepped up to help me, but Horn- 
sides stopped him. 

“Stand where you be, Jerry. Be- 
fore one 0’ you moves a step, I’ll hev 
the meanin’ o’ this business clear.’ 

“T was a-burnin’ up with pain, and 
it didn’t seem as though I could stand 
it, but I waited again fur Jim to 
speak. 

“*Jim,’ ses Hornsides, glowering 


‘at him, ‘will yer tell me what yer 
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know about this matter? Fire o 
course I know there’s been, from the 
charred top o’ thet kerosene barrel, 
and lucky ’tis there’s a—one of us 
here to know it!’ 

“Jim looked down, grew kinder 
red, and then ses, not lookin’ at me: 

“*T was aloft and heerd a cry “Fire!” 
and when I come hurryin’ down I 
found Jack’—that was me—‘a-throw- 
in’ one 0’ the chicken coops all ablaze 
overboard.’ 

““How did Jack happen to be 
away from the wheel?’ ses Horn- 
sides, lookin’ from one to the other 
of us. 

““T dunno,’ ses Jim, still not 
lookin’ at me. 

“*VYou’re the blamed coward I 
thought you was,’ I ses to myself, 
breathin’ hard with the pain. 

“Then Hornsides turned to me, 
and he ses: ‘What hev you got to 
say fur yourself?’ 

“All I’ve got to say,’ I ses, my 
knees tremblin’ under me, ‘is thet I 
know there’s a fire in me needs at- 
tendin’ to afore any other.’ 

“What do you mean?’ ses Horn- 
sides, madder still—‘thet yer won’t 
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speak?’ Then his face got darker 
’n’ redder and his voice louder, and 
he ses: 

“*T give yer both jest one more 
chance, and ef I don’t hear exactly 
how this thing happened—fur yer 
both know, I see that plain enough, 
—TI’ll make yer both pay for it’ And 
again he turned to Jim. ‘Tell me 
what yer know,’ ses he. 

“Jim looked whiter ’n’ more 
skeered, and ses he: ‘I don’t know 
nothin’ about the fire, I was aloft.’ 

“T hed stood it as long as J could, 
and jest then my knees gave out 
from under me, and I went down 
nto the deck, groanin’. 

“*For shame,’ ses Jerry, and Tim 
and he helped me up, while Horn- 
sides, seein’ he couldn’t help himself, 
ses: “Take ’em both below, and lock 
‘em in.’ 

“Jerry was rough, but he tried to 
be keerful, and he done fur me what 
he could. But I lay in my bunk 
groanin’, most of the day. Jim 
stretched out opposite, and now ’n’ 
agin would get up and soak the cloths 
Jerry hed put over me with oil. But 
iur a long spell he never said a word. 
At last I turned my head and looked 
at him. He was a-starin’ straight at 
me, and lookin’ kinder wild. 

“*Wa’al,’ I ses. 

“*Jack,’ ses he, ‘air yer goin’ to tell 
on me?’ 

““Wa’al, what  d’yer 
ses I. 

““Oh, Jack,’ he cried, whimpering, 
‘it’s up with me if I’m turned off from 
this job. Things hev been awful 
bad. There’s debts, lots of ’em, and 
this is the first steady job I’ve got 
since we went to Desert Island. 
And I promised Nance I’d stick to 
this true. She’ll die if she knows this 
is up,—and there’s a little one comin’ 
in the spring, Jack.’ 

“I didn’t say nothin’, but turned 
my face to the wall. Jim went over 
it all agin, and then ses: 

“*Yer won't tell on me, Jack, will 
yer? Not fur Nance’s sake? Yer 
kin say thet you was at the wheel, and 
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think?’ 
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I aloft, and you don’t know how it 
happened.’ 

“*Ves,’ ses I, ‘and that'll mean we 
both ’ll be bounced.’ 

“Jim didn’t say nothin’ to this, and 
we both lay still, till pretty soon the 
door was unlocked and Hornsides 
come in. 

“ “Air yer ready to speak now?’ he 
ses, and he turned to Jim. 

““T don’t know nothin’ about it,’ 
ses he dogged and lookin’ at me 
anxious like. 

“Hornsides turned black and ses: 
‘What’s yer last word, Jack? Will 
yer speak now?’ 

“*The fire was sot by a fallin’ from 
my pipe,’ ses I. 

“Yer pipe!’ shouted Hornsides. 
‘What was my orders about smokin’ 
forrard, and why wasn’t you at the 
wheel?’ 

“*T done it,’ ses I, 
enough.’ 

“*Ves, ’tis enough,’ ses Hornsides. 
‘Yer contract’s up. Yer’ll stay here 
till we reach the Island, and then 
yer ll be set ashore. Jim, yer can go,’ 
ses he. 

“T was lookin’ to the wall, and Jim 
went out without sayin’ anything. I 
was kep’ locked in till we reached the 
Island. The burns was bad, but the 
boys did what they could, and Jim 
come often. On Sunday we reached 
the Island, and I was landed at 
Southwest Harbor.” 

Uncle John pulled at his pipe, 
which had gone out long before, 
struck a match on the bottom of his 
hob-nailed shoe, and relighted the 
charred tobacco. 

“Did Jim let you go, after all,” I 
asked, ‘‘without a word?” 

“Oh, wa’al, ’twan’t much. I was 
glad to be free. And as it happened, 
‘twas the best thing in the world. I 
come back and went to fishin’ again; 
built me a boat, and a house just on 
the old spot. It’s stood the racket 
well, too,” he said, looking proudly 
around the snug little kitchen. “And 


‘and _ thet’s 


then, Jim,” he continued, “although 
he was a mean cuss and a coward, 
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wa’n’t altogether ungrateful. As | 
was leavin’ the schooner he stuffed a 
little package into my hand, and in it 
was a picture and a promise to pay 
up my lost wages as soon as he could. 
The picture was Nance.” 

“You knew Nance, then?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied shortly. And 
then after another pause, he said: 
“She was my sweetheart, and he stole 
her from me.” He paused again, and 
then, carried away by the force of his 
recollections, went on: 

“We was brought up together— 
Nance ’n’ I. Her mother ’n’ father 
lived here on the island, but when 
she was only a little gal they died, and 
Marm ’n’ Pop, bein’ well to do and 
havin’ no chick but me, took her 
home. I! was ten years older ’n her 
but we was good friends. When she 
wa’n’t no higher ’n my knee, I’d take 
her off with me for a whole day at a 
time. Allus, from the first, I'd a 
great deal rether hev her along ‘n 
anyone else. When | was older and 
hed a boat of my own, and she was a 
lass of twelve or thirteen, goin’ to 
school, oftentimes she'd hev a head- 
ache, ’n’ sly off with me fur a day of 
fishin’. I never was a hand fur talk, 
but she’d chatter away, never stop- 
pin’ fur an answer, knowin’ even ef 
[ didn’t say nothin’ thet I was allus 
a-listenin.’ And now ‘n’ then when I 
would reach out fur her line to bait 
her hook fur her, she'd ketch me 
round the neck, ’n’ say how happy we 
was. And we was. But Nance was 
pretty ’n’ full o’ sperrits, and she 
loved to dance ’n’ sing, and hev a 
lively time. I wa’n’t ever a great 
hand to go in fur all the dances ’n’ 
high-fa-lootin jinks thet boys ’n’ gals 
is allus gettin’ up; but I never keered 
ef Nance went, so long as she was 
happy so and come back to tell me 
all about it, ’n’ how she'd rether be 
along o’ me than of anybody else. 

“One night when I went to bring 
her home from a dance at Jones’s 
barn, she said she wa’n’t ready to 
come. ‘\\Va‘al,’ I ses, ‘Ill wait.’ 

““Oh, don’t do thet. she s 
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lookin’ kinder conscious, ‘1 may not 
want to go fur a long time vet, and 
there’s fofks here goin’ our way 
thet’ll see me home.’ 

“?*Twas a new way of doin’ things, 
but I didn’t suspicion anything, and 
done as she said. 

“The next mornin’ at breakfast, I 
ses to Marm: ‘I don't like the looks 
of the new hand over to Jones’s.’ 

“*What’s his name?’ ses Marm. 

‘lim Crockett’s his name,’ spoke 
up Nance afore I could get in a word. 
‘He was to the dance last night and 
—what’s the matter with him?’— 
turnin’ to me sudden. 

“*Oh, I dunno,’ ses I, ‘ez there’s 
anything the matter with him pertic- 
erlar, only I don’t like his looks, and 
[ heerd he done a sneakin’ thing in 
tellin’ old Jones on little Joey, and 
gettin’ him turned off. He egged 
little Joey on to drink, I heerd, and 
then told on him, and took his place 
with Jones.’ 

“*Thet was a shameful thing,’ ses 
Marm. 

““Do you know he done 
Nance. 

**No,’ I ses, ‘I only heerd so; but 
with his smilin’ ’n’ his squintin’ ’n’ 
his greased hair, he looks up to it, 
and I believe it’s true.’ 

“ ‘Well, I don’t,’ ses Nance. 

“TI looked at her some’at surprised, 
but she hed started up and was whip- 
pin’ the dishes off the table in a hurry. 

“‘Marm,’ I ses, gettin’ up and put- 
tin’ on my oilskins, ‘who come home 
with Nance last night?’ 

“Why, I dunno,’ ses Marm, ‘didn’t 
you?’ 
~ “‘No? I ses,—thet was all,—and 
went out. 

“The next night but one I was late 
in gettin’ in from fishin’, and as I 
come in sight of the porch there I 
seed Nance and Jones’s Jim a-sittin’ 
on the step. He hed slick black 
hair, ’n’ red cheeks, ’n’ shinin’ eyes 
thet slanted at yer when yer looked 
him in the face, and he was buzzin’ 
and grinnin’ at Nance, and she was 
laffin’ and talkin’ loud. They didn't 
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see me till 1 come up to them, and 
then Nance give a jump and ses, 
turnin’ red: 

“Oh, Jack! how late you are! 
Here’s Mr. Crockett, Jack. He’s 
come to see ef you ’n’ me ’Il go toa 
clam-bake Jones’s boys has got up 
on Sander’s beach.’ 

“‘T'm sorry to disappint Mr. 
Crockett, as of course I shell,’ ses I, 
‘but I’ve got perticerlar business fur 
this evenin’, and shell hev to be ex- 
cused!’ 

“*Wa’al, I suppose then thet I had 
better not go,’ ses Nance. I thought 
she spoke regretful like. 

“*My business don’t concern you, 
Nance,’ ses I, ‘and ef you want to 
go to the clam-bake, why, go,—and 
[ went inside to get my supper. 

“As I sat eatin’, I heerd them 
talkin’ outside, him a-persuadin’ and 
her a-listenin’, and pretty soon she 
come in and got her hat ’n’ shawl 
from the peg, and ses: ‘Ef you don’t 
mind, Jack, I guess ll go.’ 

“All right,’ I ses, eatin’ away with- 
ovt lookin’ up. She stood a-lookin’ 
at me a minute, but I didn’t look back, 
though I knowed she was a-waitin’ 
fur me to. Then she come runnin’ 
across the room and put her arm on 
my shoulder, and ses: ‘Yer don’t 
really truly mind my goin’, do yer, 
Jack?’ 

“I finished a piece of bread I was 
eatin’, and then, standin’ up and 
leanin’ on the back of my chair, ses, 
lookin’ down at her: ‘Yer know what 
[ think of Jim Crockett, Nance. A 
man as is a coward and a sneak, I 
don’t keer to be beholdin’ to!’ 

“Ver don’t know he’s thet,’ cried 
she, blushin’ angry, ‘and he aint. I'd 
be ashamed to think so mean of any 
one until I knowed ’twas so; and ef 
thet’s all yer “business” is, and all yer 
reasons fur actin’ so peculiar, I’m 
a-goin’,’ and off she went afore I could 
saya word. Nance was allus quick to 
speak, and act, and jest as quick to 
feel sorry afterwards. 

“Nothin’ was said the next mornin’ 
about the clambake. Nanee was 
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sweet ’n’ pleasant, and things was 
just as they allus was. It wa’n’t the 
end of Jim, though. In a few evenin’s 
he come again, and soon it seemed as 
if Nance was to something or other 
a’most every night, and ’most always it 
come out thet the things was got up 
by Jones’s boys. Still, I didn’t say 
nothin’, trustin’ Nance; but I noticed, 
and Marm did, too, thet  she’d 
changed, and wa’n’t content any- 
where to set an evenin’ quiet at home, 
but must be a-doin’ somethin’ or other 
the whole time. 

“One night when Nance had gone 
to a candy party at the Jenkinses’,and 
I was smokin’ my pipe on the porch, 
Marm ses to me: ‘Why don’t yer ever 
go after Nance now of an evenin’?’ 

“ ‘Because,’ I ses, ‘there seem to be 
enough to see her home.’ 

“*VYes,’ ses Marm, ‘enough of one. 
But if I was you, I wouldn’t leave all 
the care of her to Jones’s boys.’ 

“What Marm said wa’n’t nothin’ new 
to me, but to hear her say it made me 
feel as though some one hed throwed 
a ten-inch cannon ball down my throat 
and left it weighin’ against my sides. 
Pretty soon Marm went in to bed, and 
I knocked the ashes out o° my pipe 
and started fur the Jenkinses’. When 
I got there, the kitchen was a blaze of 
light, and I could hear laffin’ ’n’ 
screamin’ comin’ out through the 
open door. I went in without knock- 
in’. They hed cleared away the tables 
and chairs and was playin’ blind- 
man’s-buff. 

““Oh, ho!’ cried Sally Jenkins, 
‘here’s Jack. Let Jack be it!’ 

“*Yes,’ they all cried, ‘let Jack be 
it!’ 

“*No,’ I ses, ‘I heven’t come to play; 
I’ve come to take Nance home!’ 

“The lights was so dazzlin’ after the 
dark outside thet I couldn’t see plain 
at first, but at last I seed that some of 
the gals was nudgin’ each other and 
kinder laffin’. A gal standin’ next to 
me begun to talk to me, but I didn’t 
more’n half hear what she said, fur I 
was lookin’ around fur Nance. She 
want nowhere to be seen; and pretty 
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soon it come across me thet she want 
there. I looked round again, and | 
see all of Jones’s boys, Bill, ’n’ Frank, 
’n’ Sam, but not Jim. 

““Where’s Nance?’ I ses to the gal 
next me. ‘A-playin’ blind-man in the 
barn by herself?’ 

“The gal laffed, and ses: ‘She ’n’ 
Jim Crockett went out a few minutes 
ago, to get some water, I guess.’ 

“There was water right there in the 
kitchen, and I seed the gal was makin’ 
excuses. I didn’t say nothin’ more, 
but waited. And after a while Nance 
come in, Jim a-follerin’ her. When 
she seed me, she looked surprised and 
kinder queer. I went up to her right 
off, and ses: 

““’ve come to take yer home, 
Nance, and I guess it’s time to go.’ 

“*9Scuse me,’ ses Jim Crockett, 
winkin’ at the others, ‘but ’taint time 
to go yet, and when ’tis, supposin’ thet 
you’ve perticerlar business to home, 
we'll see to Nance’s gettin’ there all 
right.’ 

“They all tittered, and things inside 
me seemed to swell and blaze up. 

“*Jim Crockett,’ I ses,—’n’ I hed all 
I could do to keep my hands off him—- 
‘yer tongue has showed yer in private 
afore this to be a sneakin’ coward, and 
I advise yer, ef yer don’t want it to 
publish yer one in public and bring 
on yer the good thrashin’ yer deserve, 
to mind how yer meddle with me ’n’ 
my affairs. Put on yer things, Nance,’ 
ses I. 

“Nance never looked up, but 
tremblin’ and red as fire, she got her 
bonnet and shawl, and follered me 
out. We walked fur a time, coolin’ 
off, without either of us sayin’ a word, 
then Nance ses: 

“What did yer mean by pickin’ up 
Jim Crockett as yer did?’ 

“*T meant,’ I ses, ‘ter tell him what 
I thought of him without any varn- 
ishin’. 

““Ver called him names,’ ses she, 
and yer hedn’t any right to.’ 

““Nance,’ ses I, turnin’ round upon 
her sudden and stoppin’ short, ‘do yer 
stand up fur that feller against me?’ 
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“*I’m not standin’ up ior anyone,’ 
ses she, her voice shakin’, ‘but I tell 
yer those stories yer head’s filled up 
with ain’t true, and yer hev no right 
anyway to speak up to a man fur 
nothin’,’ 

“*T don’t call it nothin’ to be made 
a laffin’ stock of,’ I ses, ‘and no one’s 
goin’ to interfere with what’s my busi- 
ness without a word from me. As for 
the names | called him, they’re every 
one true.’ 

“She didn’t say nothin’ to thet, and 
we walked the rest of the way without 
speakin’. Jest before we got to the 
house, though, I slowed up and ses: 
‘We might as well hev it out, Nance.’ 

““Hev what out?’ ses she. “How 
queer yer are to-night.’ 

““No, Nance,’ I ses, ‘yer know 
‘tain’t queer, but only right that yer 
should tell me how things is. 
Hevn’t I allus trusted you, Nance?’ 
ses I. ‘Hevn’t I let you go anywhere’s 
it pleased yer to without ever sayin’ a 
word ter yer, though I’ve been longin’ 
fur yer, thet yer’d stay at home?. | 
hev,andall alongI trusted yer, Nance. 
Ever since the time I asked yer to 
marry me, and yer said yes, but wait, 
I’ve waited patient, knowin’ yer was 
young, and ’twas but right thet yer 
should hev a good time afore settlin’ 
down with me. An’ I never should 
have spied upon you, Nance, never; 
but not me alone hed noticed yer was 
different lately, and I was fearful you 
was changin’ in ver feelin’s. So I 
come fur yer to-night, Nance, and | 
ask yer plain—is it true?’ 

“She was ieanin’ against a stone 
wall on the side o’ the road, where we 
hed stopped, and I could hear her 
breathin’ hard, half sobbin’, but she 
never said a word. 

““I’'d rether hev you speak right 
out, Nance,’ ses I. ‘It ud hurt a gret 
deal less. *N’ I don’t blame you, mind, 
Nance, not a mite. I allus wondered 
how you could take up with sech an 
old feller as me—you, all life and 
sperrits. But I thought thet mebbe 


we hed been together fur so long thet 
yer’d sorter got used to me, and so 
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thought yercouldn’t get along without 
me. ’N’ I knowed thet I’d keep 
steady, and make yer comfortable— 
‘n’ thet’s more ’n some of the spryer 
chaps ud do.’ 

“Then Nance begun to sob right 
out, ’n’ she ses: ‘Yer young enough, 
‘n’ spry enough, ’n’ I don’t want no- 
body else but you.’ 

“My heart gave a big leap when 
she said thet, and I caught hold of her 
arm, and ses: ‘But what about Jim, 
Nance?’ 

“ “Oh, don’t talk about him,’ she ses; 
‘let’s jest go back to where we was be- 
fore.’ 

“T was a happy feller thet night, I 
kin tell yer, and fur a week or so things 
seemed pretty nice, jest like they used 
to be. Nance went a-fishin’ with me 
day times, and when Jim come in the 
evenin’ she sent me out to tell him thet 
she’d got business, too. He turned 
sorter white and looked ugly when I 
told him, ’n’ I reckon I was glad to 
see him. He come twice again, but I 
was the only one to home; Nance 
never see him. 

“We was sittin’ in the porch one 
evenin’, Nance ’n’ I—Marm hed gone 
to bed. We hed planned to be 
married in a month, and I was going 
over to Rockland in the mornin’ on 
thet ’n’ some other business, ’n’ ex- 
pected to be gone the good part of a 
week. I was smokin’, sittin’ back on 
two legs of an old chair, and Nance 
was sittin’ opposite, knittin’, on the 
doorstep. 

“‘T hear Jim Crockett’s left Jones’s,’ 
I ses. 

“Nance gave a jump. We hed 
never spoken of him since thet night, 
even when he come to the house. 
Fur all Nance ses then was, ‘You see 
him, Jack,’ 

““Hev you seen him?’ ses Nance, 
sorter red, but pretty natural. 

“*T guess not,’ I ses, ‘but Jones’s 
Bill told me so. He ses,’ I went on, 
‘that those stories about Joey is true. 
I knowed they was. He’s got scamp 
writ all over him. He showed it 
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pretty plain in the way he acted here. 
He knowed how much I sot by you, 
and knowin’ all he come sneakin’ 
round and done everything he could 
to steal yer away from me. Bill told 
me the way he talked to the boys, and 
thet he made a bet of ten dollars that 
he could cut out Jack Blake a good 
deal inside two weeks.’ 

“Bill Jones tells a good deal more 
’n he knows,’ ses Nance, rather sharp. 
I looked at her, but she was lookin’ 
down at her knittin’, and didn’t say 
no more. 

‘*Bill’s a good feller,’ ses I. 

“The next mornin’ I went off early 
afore Nance was up. I was gone 
within one day of a week, and come 
sailin’ home one night jest at sunset. 
The house looked quiet, ’n’ Nance 
didn’t come runnin’ down to the 
shore, as she usually done when I 
come home, helpin’ me to put things 
to rights. ‘She’s off somewheres,’ I 
ses to myself, ‘not expectin’ me to- 
night.’ As I started up across the 
grass to the house, Marm come out 
onto the porch, ’n’ waved her hand. 
The minute I seed her nigh to, I 
knowed something hed gone wrong. 

“‘What’s up? I ses. ‘Where’s 
Nance?’ 

“Oh, Jacky, Jacky,’ she ses, and 
fell a-cryin’ on my shoulder. 

“T stood perfectly still. I couldn’t 
’a’ «moved. Then Marm told me 
Nance hed gone off early thet morn- 
in’, afore Marm was up, leavin’ a little 
note fur her and one fur me. She hed 
tried to be true to me, she said, but 
Jim couldn’t get on without her. He 
hed kep’ meetin’ her, and though at 
first she hed refused to talk to him, 
she couldn’t help herself, and hed to 
give in. And lovin’ him so, she said, 
she knowed ’twas better fur us both if 
she went away with him out of sight.” 

Uncle John’s voice trembled a little 
over the last words, and, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, he threw a fresh 
log on to the fire and spread his 
stiffened fingers before the brighten- 
ing blaze. 
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LOVE LIVES ON. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


Your letters, sweetheart, and read; 
And their passion thrilled in the waning light, 
Though I said, “My love is dead.” 
sut tears came back to my world-worn eyes 
As I thought of a golden June 
And lovers who sang, “Love never dies 
While boats drift under the moon.” 


[ TOOK from their hiding place last night 


For white wings come, and white sails go, 
Drifting out into the dawn; 

But memory comes with refluent flow, 

And it’s true as ever it was, I know, 
That love lives on and on. 


It comes with the touch or the clasp of a hand, 
Or the glance of a stranger’s eye, 
Or a kindly act in a foreign land, 
Or the gleam of a starry sky, 
Or a drifting boat on a silver lake, 
Or a lily you touch with your oar, 
Or the sound of the winds and waves that break, 
In melody, on the shore. 


But as long as white wings come and go, 
Or drift in the rosy dawn, 
While memory comes with refluent flow, 
It is true as ever it was, I know, 
That love lives on and on. 
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THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS AND THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR FREEDOM. 


By Rev. 


T is common to think of slavery as 

belonging exclusively to the 

South, and as universally prac- 
ticed and upheld there. Both ideas 
are far from the truth. Slavery was 
in a very important sense national, 
and the sentiment against it was 
neither universal in the North nor 
absent from the South. As late as 
1830 there were slaves in every north- 
ern state except Vermont. 

From the beginning, however, it is 
evident that slavery in the North is 
doomed to ultimate extinction, and 
is destined to grow with steadily in- 
creasing power in the South. But 


the increase of slavery in the 
South was not uniform in all the 
states. The increase in the white 
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William E. Barton, D. D. 


population of Alabama between 1830 
and 1850 was 236,074; the increase 
in colored was nearly as great, 224,- 
995. Louisiana made about the 
same showing, with 166,050 white 
and 133,221 colored increase. Miss- 
issippi showed even a larger gain, 
having 225,275 white and 244,219 
colored, and, beginning with a major- 
ity of about 5,000 whites, ended the 
second decade with nearly 15,000 
majority colored. In all the above 
the free colored are excluded, and 
only slaves are counted among the 
colored. In the border states, how- 
ever, the showing was very different; 
Kentucky, for instance, with an in- 
crease of 243,626, had only 45,770 
slave increase,—less than 20 per cent 
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of the increase among the white pop- 
ulation. Slavery in the border states 
was dying of its own weight. Nat- 
ural conservatism and social pride, 
together with the practical difficulties 
of emancipation, retarded its extinc- 
tion; but the system was slowly los- 
ing ground. In 1850 a State Eman- 
cipation Convention at Frankfort 
demanded that the new constitution 
should give the legislature complete 
power to perfect provisions for the 
gradual emancipation of all the slaves 
within the state. It was but a straw, 
but it indicated a current. 

We frequently hear of “the Solid 
South.” The South, as a matter of 
fact, was never solid. Long before 
the war, there was in every southern 
state a strong anti-slavery  senti- 
ment. This was naturally most 
marked in the border states, where 
slavery existed in its less repul- 
sive forms. There, in the free 
and easy manner of life, slaves 
were generally well treated, and an 
honest effort was made on the part of 
many masters to keep families to- 
gether and to promote the moral and 
social welfare of the negroes. In 
some instances the slaves were mem- 
bers of the same churches with their 
masters, and at the communion ser- 
vice partook of the same bread and 


wine, after the mas- 
ters had been 
served, from the 
same ministers and 
at the same altar. 
It was the boast of 
some masters that 
they never sold or 
bought a slave ex- 
cept to keep fam- 
ilies united, and in 
some communities 
slave traders and 
men who sold 
slaves without re- 
gard for their wel- 
fare were looked 
down upon by 
their neighbors. 
But besides this 
sentiment which softened the rigors 
of slavery, there was on the part of 
many a strong belief that slavery was 
wrong. Some men admitted the 
wrong but professed to see no im- 
mediate remedy. Others, convinced 
of the evil, became the most intense 
of abolitionists. 
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It is a significant fact, but one 
which all but universally escapes at- 
tention, that it was a section, a large 
portion of which was but just sev- 
ered from Virginia, which was first 
dedicated at the shrine of Freedom. 
Virginia, for the common good, gave 
up her claim to the great Northwest 
Territory, in which slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except as punish- 
ment for crime, was forever prohib- 
ited. That which was first true of 
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this territory was made true of the 
nation; and the words of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment against slav- 
ery were taken from the Ordinance 
of 1787. It would be too much to at- 
tribute this entirely to an antislavery 
sentiment inherited from Virginia; 
yet that there was such a sentiment, 
and that it had its weight, it would be 
folly to deny. Such a sentiment the 
boy Henry Clay inherited or easily 
attained, and as early as 1798, while 
only twenty-one years of age, was 
considering and advocating a plan for 


gradual emancipation. With that 
sentiment he entered upon his public 
career. Earlier than this, in 1781, 
Jefferson most emphatically con- 
demned slavery, and trembled for 
his country when he remembered that 
God is just. Jefferson had written in 
1785 that antislavery sentiments were 
held south of the Chesapeake by “a 
respectable minority . . . which for 
weight and worth of character pre- 
ponderates against the greater num- 
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ber who have not the courage to 
divest their families of a property, 
which, however, keeps their con- 
sciences unquiet.” John Fiske en- 
rolls among the opponents of slavery 
“all the foremost statesmen in Vir- 
ginia,— Washington, Jefferson, Lee, 
Randolph, Henry, Madison and 
Mason.” 

In other portions of the South, and 
chiefly in the border states, anti- 
slavery sentiment early manifested 
itself. It was in 1834 that James G. 
Birney of Kentucky freed his slaves, 
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CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


MR. CLAY IN EARLY MANHOOD. 


and in June of 1835, four years after 
the beginning of Garrison’s Liberator, 
he issued in Kentucky the prospectus 
of his Philanthropist, which was pub- 
lished, however, in Cincinnati. In 
1835 Cassius M. Clay was elected to 
the legislature, where he was known 
as a violent opponent of slavery; and 
in 1845 he began the publication of 
an antislavery paper called The True 
American, defending the office with 
two four-pound cannon and having a 
keg of powder ready with fuse at- 
tached to blow up the building in 
case a mob should drive the defend- 
ers out and obtain possession. 

The abolition movement may fairly 
be said to have begun in the moun- 
tains of the South, in the labors of 
Benjamin Lundy, while at Wheeling, 
West Virginia. There large cargoes 
of slaves from the Old Dominion 
passed through to the southward, and 
the sentiments of horror and disap- 
proval out of which grew Lundy’s 


career as the father of abolitionism 
were not unshared by many who 
were more permanent residents in 
the mountainous section of what was 
then the undivided Virginia. Al- 
though his paper, The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, was first pub- 
lished at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, a 
town barely over the line from the 
mountains of West Virginia, it was 
soon removed to Jonesville in the hill 
country of East Tennessee. This 
was before the organization of the 
New England Antislavery 
Society, which was effected 
January of 
1832 by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, returning from his 
, labors with Lundy in Balti- 
\ more, whence in 1824 he 
had removed The Genius. 
Lundy’s movement was the 
parent of Garrison’s, as 
The Genius, which had 
passed its infancy in the 
southern mountains, was the 
parent of the Liberator. 
While the South as a 
whole, with its  inheri- 
tance of several generations of 
slaves and the numerous vested in- 
terests which slavery involved, grew 
more intensely proslavery, there 
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was no growth at all comparable to 
that on the part of the people of the 
Southern Appalachians. The condi- 
tions of their soil made large num- 
bers of slaves unprofitable, and their 
poverty and simplicity of life were 
barriers in the way of their possess- 
ing slaves even in such numbers as 
might have been used to advantage. 

Another notable contribution of 
the mountains to the antislavery 
struggle was the book called ‘The 
Impending Crisis,” by 
Hon. Hinton Rowan 
Helper of North Carolina. 
He was born at Mocks- 
ville, in western North 
Carolina, December 27, 
1829, and afterwards made 
his home at Asheville in 
the same state. Between 
1857. and 1861 there 
were sold 140,000 copies 
of his book, which was 
written by a southern man 
for southern men, and dedi- 
cated to “Cassius M. Clay 
of Kentucky, Francis P. 
Blair, Jr., of Missouri, 
Benjamin S. Hedrick of 
North Carolina, and to the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South.” Mr. 
Helper was no friend of the negro in 
spirit, but from an economic point of 
view showed the evil of slavery, brac- 
ing his argument with quotations 
from the most eminent southerners 
then living, as well as many more 
dead. 

The antislavery sentiment in the 
South was largely based upon the 
religious convictions of the people. 
In 1804 six Baptist ministers of some 
note and others less prominent with 
many lay members organized a body 
taking extreme ground against slav- 
ery. The Baptist associations de- 
clared against them, that it is “im- 
proper for ministers, churches or 
associations to meddle with the 
emancipation of slavery or any other 
political subject,” and advised them 
to have nothing to do with it “in their 
religious capacity.” Though thus 
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allowed as individuals to hold and 
proclaim the views they held, the 
“Emancipators,” as they came to be 
called, were not content that the 
church itself should not be committed 
against the evils of slavery, and with- 
drew, founding “The Baptist Lick- 
ing-Locust Association, Friends of 
Humanity,” which however soon died 
out. 

This short lived association, 
however, was a leavening power 


within and without the denomination 
in which it originated. Among the 
men affected by it was Rev. Jesse 
Head, a Methodist preacher, who 
became a strong abolitionist. His 
abolition views made a strong im- 
pression upon young Thomas Lin- 
coln, whom he married to Nancy 
Hanks, and had thus a not very re- 
mote relation to the convictions of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Of all the pre-bellum antislavery 
efforts originating in the South, but 
one probably has left a monument 
which survives to the present day. 
Berea College had so large a share 
in this movement, and is to-day so 
true an exponent of the principles 
then championed, that some special 
attention must be devoted to its his- 
tory and progress. 

Of all living men who bore a 
share in this movement, none have 
seen of the fruit of their labors a 
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JOHN G. FEE. 


From a portrait in the early antislavery period, 


larger harvest than Rev. John G. 
Fee. He was born in Bracken 
County, Kentucky, Sept. 9, 1816. 
His father inherited one slave and 
bought about a dozen more. The 
son, who inherited antislavery ten- 
dencies from his 
mother’s side of 
the house, entered 
Lane Theological 
Seminary, and be- 
came a_ pro- 
nounced aboli- 
tionist. Disin- 
herited by his 
father and 
frowned upon by 
Presbytery and 
synod, he entered 
the lists against 
human servitude. 
Censured “for dis- 
turbing the peace 
of Zion,” taking 
his young. wife 
with him with a 
faith like that of 
Abraham, he went 
out not knowing 


whither he went. A tract of land 
which his father had given him 
was mortgaged and afterwards sold, 
to buy a slave which his father 
was about to sell. Having bought 
the slave from his father, Mr. 
‘ee set her free. This widened the 
breach between him and his father 
and led to his being cut off with a 
dollar. From this time on he ran a 
gantlet of mobs and abuse, but held 
unswerving to his way. In 1853 an 
invitation from Cassius M. Clay was 
accepted to preach in Madison 
County and settle there on a small 
farm presented by Mr. Clay. Here 
with the help of others who gathered 
about him, Mr. Fee laid the founda- 
tions of Berea College. 

There was little to encourage when 
he began, the place being really a 
wilderness; but the location was 
good because it was central. The 
same reasons existed for founding an 
antislavery school as those which 
called for the organization of anti- 
slavery churches. So in 1855 this 
school began its work. Its first 
teachers were William E. Lincoln 
and Otis B. Waters, students of 
Oberlin College. During the next 
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year Mr. Fee was mobbed several 
times, but this was no new experi- 
ence to him. The most violent of 
these attacks was near Texas in 
Madison County, where he went to 
preach on the subject of Christian 
Union, being accompanied by Rob- 
ert Jones, a native of the county, who 
was acting as colporteur for the 
American Missionary Association. 
There was apprehension of danger, 
and Mr. Fee had been consulted as 
to the propriety of carrying guns. 
He said: “No; if I am disturbed I 
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will appeal to the courts.” He be- 
lieved in the right of self-defense, but 
opposed the practice of carrying 
arms. The sermon had commenced 
when an armed mob of sixty men 
surrounded the house. In answer to 
their demand that he “stop talking 
and come out,” he replied: “I am 
engaged in the exercise of a Consti- 
tutional right and a religious duty; 
please do not _ interrupt”—and 
preached on. A second demand was 
madein the same words, with the same 
result: he still preached on. Then 
they seized him and dragged him out 
and swore they would hang him to 
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the first tree unless he would promise 
to leave the county and never return. 
His reply was: “I am in your hands. 
I would not harm you. If you harm 
me, the responsibility is with you. I 
can make no pledge,—duty to God 
and my country forbid.” It had the 
effect of making them desist for a 
short time; then they threatened to 
duck him in the river as long as life 
was in him unless he would promise 
to leave the county. He answered: 
“T am a native of the state. I believe 
slavery is wrong. I am acting for 
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the good of my country and all her 
people. You will know my motives 
at the judgment.” He had proceeded 
but a few moments when one ex- 
claimed: “We didn’t come to hear a 
sermon; let us do our work.” They 
stripped Robert Jones and gave him 
thirty-three lashes on the bare back, 
injuring him so that he could not 
walk the next day, and said to Mr. 
Fee: “We will give you five hundred 
lashes if you do not leave the country 
and promise never to return.” He 
knelt down and said: “I will take my 
suffering; I can make no pledges.” 
The whip was raised above him, but 
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one cried: “Don’t strike.” The man 
with the whip replied with an oath: 
“T feel that I ought to; but I don’t 
like to go against my party. Get up 
and go home.” With Jones on his 
horse behind him and ruffians in 
front and rear, he rode three miles, 
when the mob left him; and that 
night he preached again. The church 
at Berea became terribly alarmed and 
advised Mr. Fee to leave the state. 
For four weeks but one man, a brave 
Kentuckian, entered his yard, and 
none but women attended his church. 

The brave Cas- 
sius M. Clay, 
though still 
friendly .to Mr. 
Fee, notwithstand- 
ing their differ- 
ence on the higher 
law question (Mr. 
Fee holding that 
a law confessedly 
contrary to the law 
of God ought not 
to be enforced), 
advised him to 
leave. But that 
was against his 
wish and his judg- 
ment, so he con- 
tinued his labors, 
and the excite- 
ment gradually 
died away. 

The real founder 


such was Prof. 

John A. R. Rogers, a native of 
Cornwall, Conn., who still lives in 
usefulness and honor, in Hartford. 
Under him the school grew and 
prospered, his wife greatly aid- 
ing him in his labors. Mr. John 
G. Hanson, also a_ teacher in 
the school, brought to his work full 
faith in the enterprise, and soon a 
hundred pupils were gathered. And 
now the question came up and was 
long and earnestly discussed, whether 
if a colored person should apply for 
admission to the school he should be 
rejected. Although there was no law 





in Kentucky forbidding education to 
free colored persons, or even to a 
slave with his master’s consent, this 
question affected the whole commu- 
nity. The opinion of all the teachers 
and the founder was uniform and 
decided. “If any one made in God’s 
image,” said the principal, ““comes to 
get knowledge which will enable him 
to understand the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ, he cannot be re- 
jected.” This sentiment not being 
acceptable to the slaveholding fam- 
ilies, few of their sons remained in 
the school; but in- 
creased difficulties 
only inspired the 
corps of workers 
to greater efforts, 
and much en- 
couragement came 
to them, until 
there occurred in 
Virginia an event 
which shook the 
very foundations 
of the school, 
though it did not 
destroy. them. 
When John Brown 
made his raid it 
was felt by some 
that an _ oppor- 
tunity had arisen 
for the suppres- 
sion of the school. 
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were regarded as 
dangerous, and es- 
pecially those who openly opposed 
slavery. It was announced in the 
newspapers that a box of rifles 
had been intercepted on its way to 
Berea. In view of this the boxes 
containing the household goods of 
Rev. John Boughton who was then 
moving to Berea were examined at 
night. At first all seemed right, but 
soon there was discovered what was 
declared to be an “infernal machine,” 
which however turned out to be a 
large set of Yankee candle molds. 
A mass meeting was held, violent 
speeches were made, and a committee 
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of sixty-five of the wealthiest and 
most “respectable” citizens was ap- 
pointed “to secure the removal from 
the state, peacefully if possible, 
within ten days, of Rev. John G. Fee, 
Rev. J. A. R. Rogers and such others 
as the committee think necessary for 
public quiet and _ safety.” Those 
warned to leave met for prayer and 
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deliberation. Some thought it wise 
to go quietly away, while others 
counseled to remain until forcibly 
removed. No decision was reached 
except to appeal to the governor of 
the state for protection, which they 
did, though with little hope that it 
would avail them anything. The 
governor received the petition cour- 
teously, but replied that he could 
not engage to protect them from 


their fellow citizens who had re- 
solved that they must go. At last 


it became plain to all that they 
must leave the state for the present, 
—which they did, remaining away 
until the close of the war. 

One of those dramatic incidents 
which appear frequently on the 
stage but seldom in real life oc- 
curred at the Berea Commence- 
ment in June, 1896, when Hon. 
John D. Harris, one of the leaders 
in the company which drove Pro- 








fessor Rogers from the state, met 
him on the platform. The incident 
of their former meeting was related, 
and the two men clasped hands 
before the great audience, which 
cheered to the echo. 
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In 1865 the school was reopened, a 
charter for a college was obtained, 
students came in, and everything 
seemed promising, when an _ old 
question was brought up, in a practi- 
cal form. In the early days of the 
school it had been decided that all 
persons of good moral character 
were eligible as pupils; and now 
three colored youths applied. But 
one decision was possible. ‘All per- 
sons” included negroes as well as 
white men; they were “persons 
of good moral character” and 
must be 
admitted. But 
the morning 
those three 
harmless 
youths walked 
in, one of 
them still 
wearing the 
blue in which 
he had been 
fighting for 
his country, 
half the 
school 
walked out. 
Eventually, 
however, 
nearly all who 
left returned 
and became 
fast friends of 
Berea. At A BEREA 
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present about two-sevenths of 
the students of the college are 
colored. The school regula- 
tions make no _ distinction 
on account of color, and for 
twenty years there has been 
practically no discussion on 
the subject. 

In 1869 Rev. E. H. Fair- 
child of Oberlin became 
president; so continuing un- 
til his death in 1889. Dur- 
ing his administration new 
buildings were erected and 
the college grew rapidly in 
popularity and _ prosperity. 
Prof. Wm. G. Frost of Ober- 
lin, the present president, assumed 
the headship of the college in 
1893. He brought to his work 
great ability and enthusiasm, by 
which he has materially advanced 
its interests. The advent of the 
railroad has brought more students 
from the North, and the good 
effect of the close association of 
young people from North and South 
is very apparent. The healthful cli- 
mate, the low cost of living, the 
opportunity for widened _ social 
experience and study, and the whole- 
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some influences pervading the insti- 
tution, combine to make Berea in- 
creasingly popular among young 
people of the North who must obtain 
an education at low cost. These stu- 
dents prove a most wholesome acqui- 
sition, and thus make the school a 
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prophecy of the 
time when North 
and South shall be 
lost in the new na- 
tion, and Mason 
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the lowlands is the most favorable point of 
approach for philanthropic effort in this 
great work. These people were almost 
unanimous in their devotion to the Union 
in the War; and whenever reached by our 
armies they enlisted, forming of themselves 
a great army of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, who followed the old flag. 
Their country to-day has a greater outcome 
in the near future than any region east of 
the Mississippi. Just on the border of this 
great educational mission field now stands 
serea College, with better equipment, more 
valuable experience and larger opportuni- 
ties for doing this work than any school 
with which I am acquainted. In religion, 
as in race, it is ‘no respecter of persons.’ 
Its colony of Northern students is a great 
addition to the value of the school, and 
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shall be obliterated 
by the footsteps of those who cross it. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, who for sixteen 
years has been traveling on educa- 
tional pilgrimages through the South, 
exerting a greater influence perhaps 
than any other man in this field, pro- 
foundly believes that the elevation of 
the entire South, morally and educa- 
tionally, is involved in the uplifting 
influences at work among these high- 
landers, among which _ influences 
Berea College stands facile princeps. 
He says: 


“In one sense, the two or three millions 
of white people who occupy this vast Ap- 
palachian region of the Central South and 
the intermediate rim that separates it from 





quite without a parallel in institutions of 
the kind. Its teaching force is superior to 
that of any school in the South supported 
by the North; while, in itself, it is a native 
growth, from the stern necessities of the 
progressive life of one of the foremost 
southern states. That such a school should 
exist, founded by southerners, and having 
large access to the southern people without 
excluding the colored, is in itself a finger of 
Providence.” 


But we must go back a little. 
With the antislavery sentiment 
whose history we have studied, there 
was also in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains region a strong patriotic senti- 
ment which, as disunion came to be 
discussed, was readily molded either 
into a belief that patriotism meant the 
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defense of the constitutional rights of 
the state, or that it consisted in loy- 
alty to the cause of the united nation. 
The latter was a much more pro- 
nounced and potent sentiment than 
we sometimes remember. Many 
Kentuckians, for instance, went into 
the Confederate army, and for that 
fact the state gets full credit in the 
popular mind. But more than twice 
as many soldiers from Kentucky 
went into the Union army,—a fact of 
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considerable military sig- 
nificance in itself, and one 
indicative of a strong senti- 
ment which as yet has had 
scant recognition. When 
we reflect that Kentucky’s 
soldiers filled her whole 
quota, that they came as representa- 
tives not of the whole state but of the 
loyal portion only, that in spite of the 
large number of men who enlisted 
upon the other side Kentucky fur- 
nished the large number of Union 
troops which enlisted from her soil 
without draft or bounty, we are ready 
to learn the meaning and spirit of a 
people from whom we have received 
this substantial evidence of loyalty. 
Nor was Kentucky alone in this 
devotion. Other southern _ states 
manifested within their borders the 
existence of a like spirit. A third 
of Tennessee remained loyal. Most 
if not all of the northern tier of states 






in the Confederacy exhibited the 
same characteristics, the intensity, 
breadth and expression of loyal senti- 
ment varying, but never wholly ab- 
sent. This sentiment found perhaps 
its best illustration in the case of 
West Virginia. There had always 
been a natural dividing line between 
the eastern and western portions of 
the Old Dominion, a division which 
became very marked upon the out- 
break of the Rebellion. While the 
Ordinance of Secession was 
adopted by the state as a 
whole, the majority against it 
in the northwestern counties 
was overwhelming; and early 
in 1861 a convention met at 
Wheeling to move toward the 
organization of a new state, to 
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be known as “Kanawha.” In 1863, 
West Virginia became a state, with a 
constitution which provided for the 
emancipation of all children of 
slave parents, so that while the 
slaves then in bondage were to be 
retained, each child born in the new 
commonwealth was to be born free. 
Thus West Virginia passed through 
two revolutions, by one of which, as 
a part of Virginia, it passed involun- 
tarily out of the Union, and another 
by which as a nebulous state evolving 
from chaos into political autonomy it 
returned to the Union which in senti- 
ment it had never left. Truly a most 


picturesque revolution was that in 
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which a part of a state, denying the 
state’s right to secede, itself seceded 
from secession. 

Now, West Virginia is a part of 
the Southern Appalachian system, 
which has many claims to be treated 
as a unit, and not alone as a part of 
the alleged “solid South.” Between 
this mountainous section and _ the 
adjacent portions of the South there 
are marked differences, geological, 
social and political. That which was 
done in West Virginia was done in 
one way or another in each of the 
states similarly situated. Kentucky 
did not secede, notwithstanding a 
strong proslavery and secession senti- 
ment, partly because all through the 
state there was more or less of 
counter-sentiment, but chiefly because 
one whole section of the state, the 
southeastern section, embracing a 
third or more of its territory, was 
loyal and generally antislavery in its 
conviction. Tennessee seceded, and 
its loyal portion did not, as in the 
case of West Virginia, withdraw and 
form a free state; but the sentiment 
existed, and East Tennessee, too re- 
mote from Mason and Dixon’s line 
to hang upon its borders as a loyal 
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independent com- 
monwealth, was 
in effect a_ sep- 
arate state, lack- 
ing only a_ sep- 
arate government. 

That the separa- 
tion of East Ten- 
nessee from the 
Union was not 
her own fault is 
beyond question. 
The question of 
separation from 
the Union and of 
representation in 
a Confederate 
convention was 
submitted to the 
voters of Tennes- 
see in February, 
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state opposed sep- 
aration by a vote of nearly 70,000 to 
50,000, and only three delegates were 
elected. East Tennessee voted for 
the Union by a vote of 34,000 to 
7,550. Governor Isham G. Harris, 
however, called a special session of 
the Legislature, which on May 6th 
declared an ordinance of separation, 
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This farmer fought in the Confederate ranks, in a 


battle on his own farm here shown. 
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and again submitted the question to 
the people in a special election on 
June 8. By this time, and with such 
measures, there was a_ decided 
change in Middle and West Tennes- 
see, a change sufficient to carry the 
state out of the Union. This was 
accomplished, however, against the 
vigorous vote and protest of East 
Tennessee, which, in spite of 6,241 
votes cast by Confederate soldiers in 
camp and officially counted for sep- 
aration, gave a majority of 18,300 
for the Union. 

Some of the counties of this 
mountainous region sent into the 
Union army more men than they 
had liable to military duty. While 
here and there a man entered the 
rebel army, the number of those 
entering the Union army was so 
large as sometimes to make up by 
its contribution of boys and old 
men the entire number that could 
have been drafted into the Union 
army,—but all without a draft. 
There was a certain fierceness in 
their fighting which was remem- 
bered and remarked upon by 
northern soldiers who came to 
fight with them. The writer as a 
boy used to hear the stories told 


in his native town in a_ northern 
state which was very proud of 
its military record. The men who 
had gone from that town had 
first fired their own guns in battle, 
being forced into the very fore- 
front at Perrysville before they had 
been from home a fortnight, and 
throughout the war they had seen 
hard service and acquitted themselves 
like men. The writer well remem- 
bers hearing one of the officers boast 
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of his company as the best, man for 
man and as a whole, that he had seen 
in the service, excepting always the 
companies from the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee; and he 
did not believe it was possible for 
men who had left their homes and 
gone south, to fight as did those men. 

This sentiment was not imported. 
It was indigenous, and thrived in the 
soil out of which it sprang. It had 
its being before the troops from the 
North entered 
those sections of 
the South. On 
May 20, 1861, oc- 
curred the first 
collision of arms 
in West Virginia, 
between the 
“State troops,” 
who recognized 
the Confederacy, 
and the loyal com- 
panies, two in 
number. The 
Confederate mili- 
tary marched into 
the town of 
Clarksburg, in 
Harrison County. 
Its coming was 
announced by the 
ringing of the 
courthouse bell as 
a signal for the 
assembling of 
those mountain 





that they were loyal not only despite 
the opposition and danger from the 
Confederate armies, but also without 
the stimulus of state enthusiasm and 
support which the northern volun- 
teers received, and which southerners 
peculiarly missed,—for state pride is 
strong in the mountains as elsewhere 
in Dixie. 

When Lincoln issued his first call 
for volunteers, Governor McGoffin of 
Kentucky replied: “Your despatch 
is received. In 
answer I say 
emphatically, 
Kentucky will fur- 
nish no troops for 
the wicked pur- 
pose of subduing 
her sister southern 
states.” But he 
reckoned in part 
without the host, 
for fourteen com- 
panies, four more 
than could be ac- 
cepted, promptly 
offered their ser- 
vices to the Sec- 
retary of War, 
through Col. V. 
T. Guthrie. Nor 
were subsequent 
calls for troops 
less heartily an- 
swered, though 
both the gov- 
ernor, who  fa- 
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quickly gathered 
at the county seat, under the com- 
mand of Captains A. C. Moore and 
J. C. Vance, who demanded the sur- 
render of the arms of the invaders. 
Terrified by the demonstration made 
against them, the rebels surrendered 
their arms, and then, like the King of 
France who having marched up a hill 
marched down again, they marched 
down from the hills of Clarksville, 
leaving their weapons in the hands of 
the loyal mountaineers. 

In estimating the patriotism of the 
mountaineers, it must be remembered 


and the  legisla- 
ture, which was strongly Union, en- 
deavored to preserve an armed neu- 
trality. 

There was, however, in the case of 
Kentucky, a serious danger. If held 
for the Union it must be with the 
presence of armed troops; and the 
sending of troops into the state in the 
day when it was endeavoring to pre- 
serve its precarious balance of “armed 
neutrality” was certain to be de- 
nounced as “invasion” ‘and likely to 
result in the secession of the state. 
To lose this important border state 
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and bring the line of the Confed- 
eracy north to the line of the Ohio 
River and along its entire length 
would have been a serious loss in- 
deed, and Lincoln well understood 
that to hold the 
border _ states 
was one of our 
most important 
and = difficult 
pito bl © ms. 
Here then will 
appear the tre- 
mendous —ad- 
vantage of 
having on the 
ground a body 
of loyal men 
under arms: 
the state could be occupied by Union 
soldiers without invasion. 

This effort to preserve the appear- 
ance of neutrality became in time a 
farce, and neither side paid the slight- 
est attention to it. But for a time it 
was important that it should not 
be needlessly disregarded. When. 
therefore, the loyal volunteers began 
to rendezvous at Camp Dick Robin- 
son, and Governor McGoffin §pro- 
tested, the reply of Lincoln was both 
shrewdly wise and unanswerably 
true,—that this was no invasion, but 
the rising of loyal Kentuckians, 
officered by Kentuckians, com- 
manded by a Kentuckian, Col. Rob- 
ert Anderson of Fort Sumter fame, 
to defend their own soil from invasion 
from the Confederates. The “State 
Guards” were under command of 
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Gen. S. B. Buckner, and largely rebel 
in the sympathies of their leaders. 
They afforded no nucleus for the 
gathering of loyal volunteers. More- 
over, the “Guards” soon found their 
occupation gone, for the Union troops 
were carefully kept out of Kentucky, 
except as they volunteered within it, 
or came, as they were beginning to 
come, from East Tennessee and 
states further south. There was 
nothing that by any pretext could be 
fought as a northern invasion. The 
officers of the rebel “State Guards” 
began to resign and go south, and 
the body rapidly disintegrated. 
The Union sentiment grew under this 
wholesome and sympathetic treat- 
ment. The legislature, which at first 
was uncertain, 
soon dared to 
oppose’ the 
x overnor’s 
measures in be- 
half of the 
South and hold 
him upon _ his 
own — platform 
of neutrality. 
So from the 
20th of May 
until the 3d of 
September, 
Kentucky remained “neutral,” though 
all the while guarded by loyal 
Kentuckians under arms. Collins’s 
Annals of Kentucky, Feb. 1, 1861, 
records: “Preacher Conway is re- 
ported to have said in Boston that 
‘Abraham Lincoln would like to have 
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God on his side, but he must have 
Kentucky.’” Making due allow- 
ance for the hyperbole, it may now 
be said that Lincoln did not set too 
high a value upon Kentucky. 

On April 26, 1861, President Lin- 
coln in a conversation in Washington 
with Hon. Garret Davis of Kentucky 
stated distinctly that he would make 
no military movement upon any 
state or section that did not offer 
armed resistance to the authorities of 
the United States or the execution of 
the laws of Congress; that he con- 
templated no military operations that 
would require him to march troops 
into or across Kentucky, and there- 
fore he should not attempt it; that if 
Kentucky or her people should seize 
upon the United States post at New- 
port, it would be his duty and he 
might attempt to retake it; that it 
was the duty of Kentucky to furnish 
the quota of troops for which he 
made the requisition upon her, but 
that he had neither power, right nor 
disposition to coerce her; and if she 
made no war upon her own govern- 
ment or that of the United States, the 
latter would make no war upon her. 

The next day he told Hon. Warner 
L. Underwood of Kentucky that he 
hoped Kentucky would stand by the 
government in the present difficul- 
ties; but if she would not do that, let 
her stand still and take no hostile part 
against it,—and no _ hostile step 
should tread her soil. Although it 
soon became evident that the position 
of neutrality would prove untenable, 
the state had come to entertain a 
strong feeling of kindness toward 
President Lincoln for respecting it, 
and was ready for his sake as well as 
her own to resent the first viola- 
tion of neutrality, especially if it 
should come from the Confederates. 

On September 3 the Confederate 
General Polk moved across the line 
from Tennessee, and occupied Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky, the better to 
defend himself against a Union force 
on the Missouri side of the Mississ- 
ippi. A few days afterward Zolli- 
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coffer pushed through Cumberland 
Gap to Cumberland Ford, and after- 
ward to Mill Spring. The policy of 
forbearance had _ prevailed. The 
troops from the North had been kept 
out of Kentucky until it was doubly 
invaded from the South. The legis- 
lature called upon the governor to 
stand by his neutral position and 
order the rebel forces out of the state. 
He vetoed the bill, but it was 
promptly passed over his veto. The 
proclamation was issued. General 
Polk replied, offering to withdraw if 
the Union troops would do so, but he 
was ordered to withdraw uncondi- 
tionally. The United States flag was 
raised on the State House at Frank- 
fort, and the state was pledged to 
active support of the government. 
General Anderson, who had been in 
command since May 28 by orders 
from the government at Washington, 
now assumed general command by 
order of the legislature of Ken- 
tucky and removed his head- 
quarters to Louisville, and the 
work of raising troops went rap- 
idly on. Before the close of 1861 
Kentucky had furnished to the Union 
army 28 regiments of infantry, 6 of 
cavalry, and 3 batteries. It was folly, 
to be sure, to pretend that the state 
was or could by any possibility be 
neutral. But that claim having been 
inade, it was important for a few 
months that it should not be need- 
lessly antagonized until neutrality 
reduced itself to an absurdity. Mc- 
Goffin appealed to Cesar, and to 
Czesar he was compelled to go. But 
it must never be forgotten that the 
thing which made it possible to 
humor the state in its whim until the 
Confederates themselves invaded it 
was that the Union had on the 
ground this strong body of loyal 
Kentuckians. 

At this distance, we are able to see 
that those spoke wisely at the time 
who endorsed the course of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Among the sensible 


comments was that of the Albany 
Evening Journal, which said (October 
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18, 1862): “Gentlemen endowed with 
more backbone than discretion con- 
tinue to speak contemptuously of the 
loyalty of Kentucky. But they will 
do well to remember how much the 
success of our army in the west has 
been owing to the attitude of that 
state. They will do well to remember 
that had she gone over into the ranks 
of the rebel states the seat of war 
would have been transferred from the 
Cumberland and the Tennessee to the 
Ohio; that instead of capturing Mem- 
phis and Nashville we should be de- 
fending Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
that instead of penetrating with our 
armies into the heart of the insurgent 
country we should have all we could 
do during the winter and spring to 
defend our own frontier. They will 
do well to remember that Kentucky 
even neutral would be worth fifty 
thousand men to us; that in her pres- 
ent loyal position she is potent almost 
to decide the fortunes of the war. 
Let us generously give her credit not 
only for what she has done, but for 
what she has prevented. Let us admit 
that without her aid to-day the South- 
west would be irretrievably lost to the 
Union.” 

Kentucky did not maintain her 
neutrality without protests from both 
sides. That from the South voiced 
itself in appeals, tender and oft re- 
peated, reminding Kentuckians of the 
ties of biood and common interest 
which bound them to their friends in 
the sister states which had left the 
Union. A specimen of the poetry of 
the period in which this feeling found 
expression is taken, more for its his- 
toric than its literary quality, from 
the Memphis Appeal: 


“Kentucky boys and girls have we— 
From us ye may not take them; 

Sad hearted will ye give them up 
And for the foe forsake them? 


“Oh, Tennessee, twin sister, grieves 
To take thy hand at parting, 
And feel that from its farewell grasp 
A brother’s blood is starting. 


“It must not be!—Kentucky, come! 
Virginia loudly calls thee; 
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And Maryland defenseless stands, 
lo share what fate befalls thee. 


“Come ere the tyrant’s chain is forged, 
From out the war cloud looming; 

Come ere thy palsied knee is bent 
To hopeless ruin dooming.” 


But the appeal for the Union was 
not less strong and tender. A not- 
able example is the following, based 
upon the inscription on Kentucky’s 
contribution to the Washington 
monument in 1850: “Kentucky— 
she was the first state to enter the 
Union after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and she will be the last 
to leave it.” 


“*The first to join the patriot band, 
The last bright star to fade and die.’ 
Oh, first-born daughter of the land, 
Wilt thou thy sacred vow deny? 
By all the lofty memories bright 
That crown with light thy glorious past, 
Oh, speak again those words of might— 
‘The first to come, to leave the last.’ 


“The land for which our fathers fought, 
The glorious heritage they gave, 
The just and equal laws they wrought,— 
Rise in your might that land to save. 
No parricidal daughter thou, 
No stain be on thy fealty cast, 
But faithful to thy boast and vow, 
‘Be first to come, to leave the last.’ 


“Oh, list not to the siren voice 
That wooes thee to a traitor cause. 
3ut answer, ‘I have made my choice, 
I will support my country’s laws.’ 
Go, spurn disunion’s foul cabal. 
All party ties behind thee cast; 
And still at honor’s, duty’s call 
‘Be first to come, to leave the last!’ ’ 


It is not too much to say that while 
the state had a very strong secession 
sentiment and sent more than a fourth 
of the troops she raised into the Con- 
federate army, she should be remem- 
bered as a loyal state, and that that 
which held her for the Union, politi- 
cally as well as in the result of her 
military operations, was the loyal 
sentiment of her own people, scat- 
tered throughout her area, but most 
of all those in the mountainous sec- 
tion of the state. 

That the Union and antislavery 
sentiment of the mountains were not 
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exactly coterminous is illustrated in 
the career of Parson Brownlow, who 
upheld slavery while defending the 
Union. William Gannaway Brown- 
low was born in Wythe County, Vir- 
ginia, August 29, 1805, and died in 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 29, 1877. 
Left an orphan at the age of eleven, 
he secured the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, and became first a carpenter and 
then a Methodist preacher. Preach- 
ing in John C. Calhoun’s district, he 
achieved great notoriety for his oppo- 
sition to Calhoun and his support of 
John Quincy Adams, then, in 1828, a 
candidate for reélection to the Presi- 
dency. Removing to Knoxville in 
the heart of the Tennessee mountains, 
he became in 1838 editor of the 
Knoxville Whig. His trenchant edi- 
torials, his hot debates, political and 
religious, and his fearlessness won for 
him a national reputation. He thus 
describes himself in 1862: 


“T am known throughout the length and 
yreadth of the land as the ‘Fighting Par- 
son’; while I may say, without the charge 
of egotism, that no man is more peaceable, 
as my neighbors will testify. Always poor 
and always oppressed with security debts. 
few men in my section and of my limited 
means have given away more in the course 
of each year to charitable objects. I have 
never been arraigned in the church for any 
nmorality; I have never played a card; I 
never was a profane swearer; I never drank 

dram of liquor, until within a few years 

hen it was taken as a medicine; I never 
h id a cigar or chew of tobacco in my 
mouth; I never was in attendance at a thea- 
tre; I never attended a horse race, and never 
witnessed their running, save on the fair 
grounds of my own county; I never courted 
but one woman, and her I married.” 





Although Mr. Brownlow had no 
sympathy for advocates of abolition, 
and reviled those who thought that 

“the chief end of man is nigger,” as he 
expressed it, his loyalty to the Union 
was unbounded. As the war ap- 
proached, his editorials and addresses 
became more pronounced, if possible, 
and brought down upon him the op- 
position of the rebel element. After 
the Union flag had disappeared from 
every other building in Knoxville, it 


floated from his house. His paper 
was suppressed by the Confederates; 
he was driven from his home, cap- 
tured and imprisoned; but in the 
whale’s belly of a rebel prison he 
proved as uncomfortable an occupant 
as Jonah, and was spewed forth at 
length by advice of Judah P. Benja- 
min, Confederate Secretary of War, 
to be set within the Union lines. 
Brownlow announced that he had 
done more than the devil had ever 
done for the rebellion,—he had left 
the dominion of secession. Coming 
North, he addressed large audiences 
and awakened great enthusiasm in 
favor of the enlistment of troops and 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
He was afterward returned to Tennes- 
see and resumed the publication of 
the Knoxville Whig, to which he 
added the sub-title, Rebel Ventilator. 
On the reconstruction’ of the state in 
1865, he was elected governor, and 
served two terms, vigorously enforc- 
ing measures to restore the Union, 
proclaiming martial law in a part of 
the state during the Ku-Klux out- 
rages, and opposing as a mistake the 
giving of the ballot to the negro. 

As a specimen of the style of Par- 
son Brownlow, and an authoritative 
statement of his principles, the fol- 
lowing quotation will be of interest: 

“You are correct in supposing me free 
from the taint of abolitionism. I have 
fought the agitators of the slavery question 
at the North for the last two and twenty 
years, during which time I have edited a 
Whig paper in Tennessee. With my Gov- 
ernment, and its Constitution and laws, I in- 
tend to stand or fall having no regard to 
who may be President for the time being. 
This rebellion is utterly without cause. 
Nothing but force will put it down, and 
hence there never was a more necessary, 
just and lawful war than this, to preserve a 
necessary, just and noble government 
against inexcusable, unnatural and villain- 
ous rebellion. This rebellion, on the part 
of the South, originated in falsehood, fraud 
and perjury, and the men who inaugurated 
it and are now at its head are as bad men 
as ever agitated the slavery question in 
New Engl and, or any who suffer the venge- 
ance of eternal fire, for having flagrantly 
violated God’s law through a long and 
eventful life of wickedness! Knowing this, 
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or rather believing it, as I honestly do, I 
can have no sympathy with the men in the 
South who have brought about this war 
and are urging it on. No mad-dog cry of 
the invasion of the sacred soil of the South 
by the vandals of the North can blind my 
eyes to the facts in the case, or shift the 
responsibilities of its origin upon those who 
are fighting to preserve the government. 
Men need not talk to me about the unnat- 
ural, fratricidal and horrible war Lincoln is 
waging! Why is it unnatural? I think it 


the most natural thing in the world for a: 


nation to fight for its government against a 
vile rebellion which has never yet been able 
to allege an excuse. That any portion of 
the people should stand aloof from such a 
cause is indeed unnatural... . 

“T never look through telescopes made 
of cotton stalks. and I tell the 
misguided men of the South to undeceive 
themselves. Look at battles as they occur, 
and at chances as they are. The deception 
they are imposing upon the honest masses 
is only temporary. It will become more 
and more apparent as their humbugged vic- 
tims draw near to the sober realities of a 
war which must terminate fatally for the 
interests of the South. If the Fed- 
eral Government prevails, it will prove that 
the Union was a nationality; if the cotton 
states make good their independence, it 
will prove that the Union was a partnership 
during pleasure. In other words if we have 
a Government I want to know it; and this 
war will determine the issue.’ 


That Parson Brownlow had oppo- 
sition in East Tennessee itself need 
not be taken to imply that the region 
was disloyal. Such sentiments as his, 
expressed in the most uncompromis- 
ing manner, would have met with op- 
position anywhere in the days just 
preceding the war. As attention has 
been directed to the loyalty of West 
Virginia and Southeastern Kentucky, 
it will be well to consider not only 
Parson Brownlow, but his constitu 
ency, the loyal mountaineers of East 
Tennessee. 

As in the case of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, there is a natural line of cleav- 
age between the eastern and western 
portions of Tennessee. Had the state 
lain with its length north and south, 
and with its mountainous end 


bounded by Mason and Dixon’s line, 
there would have been another seced- 
ing state from the list of the seceded. 
East Tennessee was once a separate 


territory. In May, 1783, North Caro- 
lina ceded its western lands to Con- 
gress, on certain conditions, the fail- 
ure of which left the new territory in 
doubt as to its own status. After two 
years of uncertainty, it elected dele- 
gates and organized the State oi 
Franklin. The new state did not 
long retain a separate existence. 
There remained, however, a marked 
difference between the two sec- 
tions of the state, and it still 
seems to a resident of the moun- 
tainous portion as necessary to say 
that he lives in East Tennessee, as 
to a dweller in the now severed por- 
tion of Virginia that he lives in West 
Virginia. The people of East Tennes- 
see—those of them who know about 
it—are as proud of the fact that the 
records of Franklin were once hid- 
den by the clerk of the state in a cave 
as the inhabitants of Connecticut are 
of the certainly not more historical 
hiding of their charter in an oak. 
East Tennessee had few slaves. In 
1860 they numbered only one-tenth of 
the population. The fields of cotton 
there were small and the product was 
for domestic consumption. 

When Tennessee began to consider 
secession, Andrew Johnson, then in 
congress from East Tennessee, vio- 
lently opposed it, though hooted and 
burned in effigy in other parts of the 
South, and not escaping censure in his 
own part. Still, Andrew Johnson 
at his best was at that time a fit rep- 
resentative of the best sentiment in 
East Tennessee, and deserves no little 
credit for his loyal and outspoken op- 
position to secession. 

When Zollicoffer invaded Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee became over- 
run with Confederate soldiers. The 
loyal people suffered greatly. Men 
were arrested on mere suspicion of 
being loyal, and thrown into prison. 
Some bridges having been burned to 
impede the rebels, those suspected of 
burning them were hanged without 
mercy, and it appears prdbabie that 
some thus summarily executed were 
innocent. Col. W. B. Wood in a let- 
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ter to the Confederate Secretary of 
War, from Knoxville, where he had 
command of the rebels, enlarged upon 
his difficulties. The sentiment was 
hostile to the Confederate govern- 
ment, the people were slaves of John- 
son and Maynard, the courts would 
not convict men who had committed 
crimes against the Confederates, and 
the enforced oaths of allegiance were 
violated as soon as taken. It is alto- 
gether probable that he iold the truth, 
and in no way overstated the difficul- 
ties of his position. The oath which 
the inhabitants were compelled to 
take on pain of banishment and con- 
fiscation of property came to be taken 
by those who did not flee to the 
woods,—‘‘from the teeth outward,” as 
they somewhat grimly said. The 
Confederate commander at Knox- 
ville wrote to Secretary Benjamin 
that the vast majority of the people 
about him were as loyal to the 
Union as were the people of Ohio. 
On April 18, 1862, Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith issued from his headquarters at 
Knoxville a proclamation to the citi- 
zens who had “been misled into the 
commission of treasonable acts 
through ignorance of their duties and 
obligations to their state” and had 
“fled across the mountains and joined 
our enemies under the persuasion of 
supposed friends but designing ene- 
mies,” and offered thirty days’ grace 
to any who would return to their 
homes and take an oath to support 
the constitution of the Confederate 
States,—after which time of grace, if 
they failed to improve it, their wives 
and families would be deported from 
the Confederacy. There was a large 
promise of protection to all who were 
quietly cultivating their farms, the oc- 
casion of the proclamation appearing 
to be the fear lest the absence of so 
many men in the Union army should 
leave the entire population at home 
dependent upon the Confederate army 
for support. The Provost Marshal 
adds a warning: “All who leave after 
this date, with a knowledge of the 
above acts, will have their families 
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sent after them. The women and 
children must be taken care of by 
husbands and fathers, either in East 
Tennessee or in the Lincoln Govern- 
ment.” To homesick soldiers, away 
from home, far beyond the limits of 
their own geographical knowledge in 
many cases, such a proclamation, 
communicated with an added burden 
of home fears and rumors, must have 
been a temptation to desertion. What 
an inviting picture it must have pre- 
sented—the rough little farm on the 
hillside again under cultivation, and 
the mountaineer back on his own land, 
caring for his family and protecting 
his home! On the other hand, how 
dark was the prospect,—the rebel 
army in possession, the home unpro- 
tected, the family about to face starva- 
tion or banishment out into the world 
that had suddenly grown so large, 
with no prospect of being united 
again! Yet the number of East Ten- 
nesseans in the Union army did not 
decrease, but increased, until there 
were 30,000 bearing arms in defense 
of the Union. 

Statistics furnished by the War De- 
partment show two things concern- 
ing the numbers of soldiers furnished 
by the border states,— first, that the 
numbers were very large, and second, 
that the length of service was one of 
long average. The following figures 
are Official, and indicate the aggregate 
numbers of soldiers furnished by five 
of the border states east of the Miss- 
issippi containing each a mountain- 
ous section: 


a re eae 32,068 
EEN, as sdcisndaueans dene eseeis 50,316 
BUN 59656 '500:0n0d5 08s aaaciws 79,025 
pr ree on ee er 31,092 
PUGEE TERPIID 6.6.0 65 55'o0 00004050 3,156 

DU Sts Ao aka wnadcaessau pear 195.657 


Had all these states by draft and 
bounty filled their entire quota under 
the different calls—a thing which 
few Northern states actually did,— 
the total would have been but little in 
advance of these figures—219,330. 
Of the 195,657 men who enlisted from 
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these five states, it is not too high an 
estimate that 150,000 were from the 
mountainous portions; and to these 
should be added considerable num- 
bers who moved across the border 
and enlisted in other states, besides 
those who entered the Union army 
from the hills of Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi. When the 195,657 
from these five states alone are re- 
duced according to the War Depart- 
ment’s method to a three-years’ stand- 
ard, there appears an aggregate of 
169,371 who entered the army for 
three years. 

We sometimes forget how nearly 
even hung the balance of our fortunes 
in the late war, and what an advantage 
the Confederates possessed in having 
their troops already upon the ground. 
Can we imagine what it meant to 
us to have upon the ground, with- 
out the delay and uncertainty of 
transportation and the danger of ac- 
climatization, an army of more than 
200,000 men? It is hardly too much 
to say that the tide of battle was 
turned by them. To have subtracted 
200,000 from our own forces and 
added them to those of the enemy,— 
who can tell what this difference of 
400,000 men would have meant to the 
Confederate army? At this distance 
the loyal sentiment of these states, 
which was strongest and most repre- 
sentative of public sentiment in the 
mountains, seems to us to have been 
a sine qua non. It held Kentucky in 
the Union. It held East Tennessee 
with its 30,000 soldiers after the state 
itself had seceded. It divided Vir- 
ginia, and of the loyal half added a 
new star to the flag. It removed the 
war from the Ohio two hundred miles 
to the southward, and left our own 
borders relatively secure while we 
pushed the war into the heart of the 
Confederacy. It furnished us with 
more than 200,000 soldiers on the 
ground, familiar with the region and 
adapted to the climate, who proved 
among our best and most aggressive 
fighters for the preservation of the 
Union. 


The mountaineers did not always 
fight according to the laws of nations. 
They were fond of ambush and some- 
times prone to plunder. When they 
found themselves out of their own sec- 
tion of the country, where stores con- 
tained something more than the few 
dollars’ worth of bare necessities found 
in the average mountain shop, their 
hearts often yearned for the Baby- 
lonish garment for the wives at 
home. There is no more pathetic fact 
than that the second thing a mountain 
trooper sought to secure to carry 
away with him from the sacking of a 
store was a bolt of cotton calico, 
which he hoped amid all the un- 
certainties of war to carry with him 
until he should be at home 
again and therewith attire in a 
manner beyond the glory of Solomon 
the wife whom he had seen only in 
linsey woolsey of her own  spin- 
ning. This was the second article 
for which he strove. The first thing 
he sought for was a pair of baby 
shoes,—treasures still so rare in 
the mountains that they must 
have been almost unknown in 
those days,—to be stowed away 
safely in his knapsack in hope of see- 
ing them one day on little feet that 
pattered bare over the puncheon floor 
of the mountain cabin. 

They did not always organize them- 
selves under command of the govern- 
ment, but carried on the war in a man- 
ner that suited themselves, and did 
not stop in every case with the fall of 
Richmond. Most of the intense 
mountain feuds of past years, some of 
them continuing to the present time, 
are legacies of the war. The writer 
had occasion to explore the section 
covered by the Stamper-Underwood 
war of a dozen or more years ago. 
He found some even of the new 
cabins with logs in the loft notched 
for the poking out of rifles in case 
necessity should demand the conver- 
sion of the house into a fort. He en- 
joved the privilege of spending a 
night with old George Stamper, who 
had led one faction until the other had 
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been exterminated, and found him a 
rather shrewd, sensible and hospitable 
old man, who gave no indication that 
his conscience troubled him for fight- 
ing out the war to a finish, and with a 
decided tendency to talk upon reli- 
gious subjects, being, as appeared, a 
church member in good standing and, 
the writer inferred from his conversa- 
tion, a lay preacher. The mountain- 
eer was no hundred-days’ man. He 
enlisted for the war and did not always 
receive notice of its termination. 

it is not surprising that the extent 
of this patriotism which existed in the 
heart of the Confederacy has not been 


fully realized. Even the Northern. 


soldiers were not in the best position 
fully to appreciate its scope and in- 
fluence. Very many of the soldiers 
were in no mood for too fine dis- 
crimination and, especially in the 
earlier part of the war, when this sec- 
tion perhaps suffered most, regarded 
all men south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line as disloyal. There are no stories 
more sad than those told by some of 
these mountain families of the disap- 
pointment which they experienced 
when the Union soldiers from other 
states first came to them. Their pro- 
fessions of loyalty were treated with 
scorn, their hogs were shot, their 
fields stripped of the ripening ears, 
their kitchens and  smokehouses 
robbed, and they were left in deeper 
poverty after the arrival of their pro- 
tectors. Fresh pork and green corn 
were a great temptation to men who 
had been living on army fare, and the 
fields of the mountaineers were small 





and soon stripped. But pork and 
corn bread were the dependence of the 
mountain families, some of whom 
were left face to face with starvation 
by the same army in which their own 
brothers and fathers and sons were 
fighting. Yet they remained loyal. 
What other people were so sorely 
tested? There was an honest effort 
made by many officers to prevent dep- 
redations, and the soldiers did not 
consider themselves to have taken 
much because they received so little. 
But that-little was all that many 
families had. 

No people felt more heavily than 
the mountaineers the burden of the 
war. Its little finger there was 
thicker than its loins in other sections 
of greater wealth and free from actual 
invasion. They had abundant oppor- 
tunity to alter their convictions and 
to go with the South. Yet spite of 
the double disadvantage of their iso- 
lated position, their sundering them- 
selves from those who as it seemed at 
first were better able to understand 
and protect them, at a distance from 
the North, and overlooked by it in the 
pressure of momentous affairs which 
compelled attention, this section re- 
mained loyal. If the fact was over- 
looked at the time, it deserves recog- 
nition now, and that of the most cor- 
dial and practical sort. Let us never 


forget that when the fate of the nation 
hung trembling in the balance, this se- 
cession from secession, this imperium 
in imperto, cast its sword into the 
scale and turned it in favor of the un- 
divided nation. 


THE TAVERNS ON 


THE BOSTON ROAD. 


By Ada Elizabeth Herrick. 


T has stood there for more 
than a century, a bleak old 
house with blindless  win- 
dows staring out of weather- 
stained walls, a dilapidated 
reminder of the time when 
the stage-coach drove along 
the Boston road, depositing pas- 
sengers at the taverns by the way. 
An old house it is, with protruding 
wings, scantily roofed, and bearing 
traces of the sharp buffetings it has 
received from wind and rain. Some- 
body, some forty years ago, built a 
piazza, stiff and ugly, across its front, 
and cut down to the floor the little 
square windows that looked out on 
the street, and hung up a lantern over 
the low stone step and a sign over the 
lantern, thus transforming the old 
tavern into a not uncomfortable hotel. 
But it has been years now since a 
guest stepped through the low door- 
way; sign and lantern are things of 
the past, although the iron support of 
the latter still remains, a little bent 
and rusty, creaking dismally when 
the wind is high; the piazza is falling 
away; the unpainted ell has black- 
ened; there are unsightly fissures in 
the walls, where birds have built their 
nests. 

Yet there is something in the 
decay of the old building that makes 
one forget its brief and unsuccessful 
career in modernized garments and 
takes him back to the time when the 
rooms were full of guests, who looked 
behind the bed curtains and in the 
closets and tapped the wall all around 
in the expectation of finding a secret 
door in the wainscot, before going to 
bed, and in the morning, refreshed by 
a sleep untroubled by ghosts or gob- 
lins, rose and threw another log upon 
the dying fire and dressed by its light 
and the flickering flame of a tallow 
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candle. That was the time when the 
great partitions were swung aside on 
their hinges and fastened by enor- 
mous hooks to the rafters, leaving a 
broad expanse of gleaming floor 
down which tripped slippered feet, 
while on the benches against the wall 
sat powdered dowagers and white- 
haired men. What a change from 
that bright and merry past to this dull 
and quiet present! No laughter 
coaxes the echoes from their hiding 
places among the rafters, and the 
light feet have danced away into 
oblivion long since. Instead of fife 
and fiddle and jest and song, one 
hears the murmur of aged voices, the 
click of knitting-needles all day in the 
habitable rooms, and the scurrying of 
rats through the chambers overhead. 

The two dear old ladies who sit in 
big armchairs, one on either side of 
the parlor fireplace, have little to say 
to each other, so the needles click 
steadily from morning until noon, 
when Hannah brings in the dinner 
and arranges it on the round table 
between the windows. When dinner 
is over the knitting begins again; 
but it is not so continuous as 
in the morning; now one pair of 
needles, now both, are still, and the 
sunbeams that flashed along them 
have moved to the further corner of 
the room and are sporting with a 
runaway ball of yarn before one old 
lady opens her eyes with a start and 
says: “I guess I was just dropping 
off.” Upon that the clicking begins 
again. The black cat rises from the 
rug, opening and shutting his sleepy 
yellow eyes, turns around twice, then 
curls down again, laying back his 
ears in disapproval of the sound that 
disturbed his slumber. Then Miss 
Dorcas smiles and says softly to her- 
self, “How wonderfully wise Solomon 
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is’; while Miss Lucinda, hearing her 
pet’s name, wakens in time to add in 
a tone of the deepest conviction, “A 
most remarkable cat!” and to pick 
up the dropped stitches in her stock- 
ing before the hall clock strikes five. 
Prompt upon the last stroke comes 
Hannah bringing in the tea things. 
Once more they draw their chairs up 
to the round table and gossip a little 
over their cups, or Miss Doreas re- 
calls an incident of her childhood, 
which puts Miss Lucinda in mind of 
her favorite story. 

It is not strange that their thoughts 
turn upon themselves. They have 
little else to think of, poor souls; they 
never go to see anybody and nobody 
comes to see them, so what rare bits 
of gossip they hear reach their ears 
through the faithful Hannah. The 
world has not waited for them; they 
have been too slow to give up old 
customs and old habits of thought; 
so it has rushed by, leaving them as 
little changed by the innovations of 
modern life as the old tavern itself, 
which seems ever to be looking, with 
a kind of contempt, from its staring, 
blindless windows on the frail cot- 
tages, disfigured by narrow balconies, 
little towers and cheap colored glass, 
which are crowding upon it, and to 
hold itself aloof with the dignity of 
historic age from these dwellings. 

So they have had little to talk about 
of late years, little save the great fire. 
They call it “the great fire,” and it 
was great to them; but to the towns- 
men the burning of the old Day tav- 
ern seemed a very small fire indeed. 
Looking back upon it, they are prone 
to regard it as a peculiarly satisfac- 
tory dispensation of Providence, for a 
fine new block has been built on the 
tavern lot, which Miss Dorcas refused 
to sell so long as the old house was 
standing. “I may be foolish, but it’s 
my home, and I couldn’t bear to see 
it torn down,” she had said many a 
time to a would-be buyer. “I’ve al- 
ways lived here, and so did my father 
and my grandfather and my great- 
grandfather. It’s all been left as it 





was in my grandfather's time, even to 
the sign hanging from that big tree 
over the road. The townsfolk have 
wanted me to take it down, but I 
wouldn’t, for I’m as fond of that old 
sign, with the colors washed almost 
off, as they are of their children. I 
shouldn’t feel at home anywhere 
else.” 

So the old tavern still stood, and 
the old sign still swung from the 
great oak. There was a strange 
superstition that had descended with 
the tavern to Miss Dorcas—that, 
whenever the signboard creaked and 
groaned on its iron fastening, misfor- 
tune was coming upon the inmates of 
the house. On the first occasion 
when she heard it, she lost her gold- 
bowed spectacles, on the second she 
quarreled with Miss Lucinda, and on 
the third the old house burned. But 
I am coming to that. 

In the first days of the taverns a 
good-natured rivalry had_ existed 
between the innkeepers; I had better 
have written, between the innkeepers’ 
wives,—for Mistress Day and Mis- 
tress White had had no end of dis- 
putes on the sunny days when they 
met in the orchard between the inns, 
over which had entertained the 
noblest guests. Mistress White 
could boast of many a British officer, 
while Mistress Day, bound to main- 
tain her dignity at any sacrifice of 
truth, told anecdotes of no less a per- 
son than General Washington himself. 
And now the glories of the rival 
houses were as warmly disputed as 
on the morning after Mistress Day 
had kept a candle burning all night in 
the great north chamber to deceive 
her neighbor into thinking that the 
illustrious general had tarried at the 
Red Wing. 

We are justly proud of family 
stories if they redound to the glory of 
our house; so it is no wonder that 
gentle Miss Dorcas felt that the 
honor of her name had been assailed 
when Miss Lucinda flatly refused to 
credit the George Washington story. 

“T don’t believe one word of it,” 
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she said, the poison of envy begin- 
ning to work in her bosom, as she 
reflected that not even General Bur- 
goyne’s praise of her ancestor’s wines 
could compare with the speech of the 
great George when, on his departure, 
he took Jonathan Day by the hand 
and in presence of the waiting officers 
said that he had never met a more 
courteous host nor been better enter- 
tained. ‘Il don’t believe one word of 
it,” she said, rolling up her knitting 
work as she spoke and sticking the 
needles into it, “and I don’t think any- 
body else does in this town; and as 
for Mistress Day, why, everybody 
knows that she was a boastful crea- 
ture, always fond of making a good 
story. Now, I’m fond of you, 
Dorcas; we’ve grown up together, 
and we’ve told each other just what 
we think, and so I’m going to give 
you a little advice. I wouldn’t say 
quite so much about that Washington 
story, if I were you; for nobody 
really thinks he did stop here, and it 
makes you appear kind of silly.” 

Miss Lucinda rose in haste, wrap- 
ping her shawl about her. She was 
none too soon, for Miss Dorcas’s 
eyes were as steely as her knitting 
needles as she got up and confronted 
her guest. 

“I never heard,” she said, with 
great deliberation and emphasis, “I 
never heard, Lucinda White, any- 
body say a word against the truth of 
a Day before. I could show you the 
chamber where the General spent the 
night and the very bed he slept on, if 
I were willing to lower my dignity 
enough; but I don’t suppose you 
would believe even then, for, the truth 
is, you’ve just made up your mind 
that you won't. Lucinda White, we 
are friends and neighbors, but not 
even from you will I hear one word 
against my ancestors. You had 
better go, Lucinda. You had better 
go quick, before I say anything hard 
to you,—and remember that I don’t 
want vou ever to come into my house 
again.” 

So Miss 


Lucinda went. Miss 
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Dorcas, creeping to the window, saw 
her walk down the street with her 
head high in the air and a scornful 
smile on her lips. Poor Miss Dorcas! 
She was very lonely after that. The 
days seemed interminable; there was 
nobody running in to tell her the 
news or to bring blocks for her quilt; 
nobody to advise her how to turn her 
old black silk and retrim last winter’s 
bonnet; and—she sobbed when she 
thought of this, and two tears fell 
down on the shiny needles—there 
was nobody to love her. There were 
moments when in her loneliness she 
cherished the memory of her friend 
more than the honor of her ancestors; 
but she would have scorned to con- 
fess it, for Miss Dorcas was as proud 
as she of the Washington fame. 

“T told her to go away and never 
come back,” she would say to herself, 
as she stood behind a curtain peering 
through the thin muslin with tearful 
eyes and trying to decide whether 
that were really Lucinda at the win- 
dow opposite, or only Hannah. “I 
told her to go away, and now I can’t 
go to her and beg her to come back. 
No Day would stoop to that.” 

Sunday, that best day of our grand- 
mothers’ week, brought no comfort 
to Miss Dorcas. She remembered 
with a pang, as she tied the black 
ribbons of her neat bonnet in a square 
bow under her chin and crossed the 
little black silk shawl with Puritan 
primness upon her breast, that Lu- 
cinda had always stopped for her on 
the way to church and given her bon- 
net a tilt to set it straight on her head 
and arranged the folds of her shawl 
and told her meanwhile the morn- 
ing’s news, which Hannah _ had 
brought with the daily pint of milk 
from Mr. Hilman’s. Their pews in 
the small white church adjoined, and 
they always sat as close together as 
the black-walnut partition allowed, 
readv to nudge each other with 
sharply pointed elbows when the 


preacher’s orthodox eloquetice ex- 
cited their admiration or when the 
good man made it the part of his 
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pastoral duty to come down heavily 
on the well-known sins of some back- 
slider of his flock. They sang the 
doxology in their quavering voices, 
and the good old hymns, out of the 
same hymn-book. After service they 
walked home arm in arm, happy and 
light-hearted as two girls, chatting 
about the sermon and the congrega- 
tion that listened to it. 

But now these pleasant Sundays 
were at an end. Injured dignity re- 
stricting all intercourse of the old 
ladies to two frigid bows of recogni- 
tion if they chanced, contrary to all 
calculation, to meet, Miss Dorcas 
went her solitary way to the church, 
quickening her pace if she fancied she 
detected a familiar step on the walk 
behind her, and, having gained the 
vestibule, with flushed cheeks and 
suspiciously bright eyes, waited a 
moment to compose herself before 
going into the audience room, lest 
she enter it with indecorous haste. 
But however dignified her step and 
reverent her mien, the warm color 
flushing her face betrayed to the con- 
gregation the proximity of her friend, 
who, a minute later, would make her 
appearance in the opposite aisle, 
down which she would walk slowly 
and majestically, followed by curious 
eyes; for the fact of a quarrel be- 
tween the mistresses of the taverns 
was known to every man, woman and 
child in the town. There was no 
flush on Miss Lucinda’s cheeks and 
no eager dropping into her seat. 
She settled herself with a dignity be- 
fitting the sole survivor of an old and 
respected family, with a great rustle 
of old silk and flutter of old ribbons, 
and without a glance in the direction 
of Miss Doreas, sitting meekly at the 
other end of the long red cushions. 
After a short prayer, offered with her 
forehead on the back of the pew in 
front, each old lady sat up and turned 
her eves towards the pulpit. Under 
the tranquilizing influence of a hymn 
or two and a chapter from the Gospel 
of St. John, the flush gradually faded 
from Miss Dorcas’s delicate old 
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cheeks, and the rigid tension oi the 
muscles around Miss_ Lucinda’s 
mouth relaxed a little; but neither 
once removed her eyes, during the 
long sermon, from the desk and the 
minister’s dark figure above it, 
bravely resisting the temptation to 
steal a sidelong glance at her neigh- 
bor. 

There was an end, too, of the 
dainty Sunday luncheons served by 
Hannah in the parlor of the King’s 
Tavern, at which Miss Lucinda, im- 
posing in her best black silk, poured 
the tea and, indulgent of Miss Dor- 
cas’s weakness, dropped three large 
lumps of sugar into the latter’s cup. 
There was an end of reading the 
Scriptures together Sunday after- 
noons and of  recalling—innocent 
diversion—the triumphs of early 
days, when young eyes sparkled, 
young cheeks bloomed, and clear 
laughter rippled from young lips. 
Pitiful indeed that these few last 
pleasures should escape them _ be- 
cause envy refused to worship at the 
shrine of a harmless pride. 

Morbidly sensitive, Miss Dorcas 
suffered from the quarrel far more 
keenly than her friend; and whereas 
Miss Lucinda had Hannah for com- 
pany and consolation, she, crushed 
under the insult to her name, had not 
even a cat. Her mother’s Bible, that 
old comfort and refuge, failed her in 
her hour of need, offering her nothing 
but criticism of her conduct, for 
whenever she took it down from the 
marble-top table where it lay in state, 
it opened at the beatitudes or the 
blessed exhortation to charity, as if, 
she thought, the Lord himself were 
speaking to her and gently condemn- 
ing her sinful pride. 

“T know I was wrong,” she would 
say mournfully as she closed the holy 
book and turned for the twentieth 
time that day to the window, “I know 
I was wrong to speak to her so kind 
of sharp; but I can’t go and tell her 
so, I never can,—she; who wouldn’t 
believe that the General slept in my 
north chamber,—a story I had from 
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the lips of my own grandmother and 
that is as true as the Gospel.” And 
the bright, cold flash that had discom- 
fited Miss Lucinda on the eventful 
afternoon of the quarrel drove the 
tears from her eyes; and, with the 
Day pride rising, an indignant ghost, 
in her poor, haunted heart, she would 
go upstairs and fortify herself for her 
lonely life by a peep into the north 
chamber, with its dark-curtained bed 
and stiff, high-backed chairs, in one 
of which, so the tradition ran, the 
great American general had. sat to 
write a dispatch, and come down to 
the parlor and knit away content- 
edly for a few minutes until some- 
thing again reminded her of Miss 
Lucinda, when she would go to the 
window and peer out as before. 

It was a month after the quarrel 
began that Miss Dorcas received a 
call from the minister. She had an- 
swered the clang of the bronze 
knocker on her front door with an 
angry flush on her cheeks. From 
her chair behind the parlor curtains 
she had watched her pastor’s portly 
figure leave the King’s Tavern and 
come briskly up the street to her 
door, and it had flashed across her 
that he was come in Lucinda’s 
interest to bring her to repentance. 
The smooth white curl on either side 
of her dear old face quivered with 
indignation at this effrontery, and it 
was in a voice steeled for conflict that 
she addressed him and invited him in. 

The note of challenge somewhat 
disconcerted the good man, who, how- 
ever valiant he might be in combat- 
ing error from the pulpit, found him- 
self very much at a disadvantage 
without this clerical intrenchment in 
the presence of the dignified old 
gentlewoman, whose pursed lips and 
indignant eyes gave him to under- 
stand that he had made a great mis- 
take in coming from the King’s 
Tavern directly to the Red Wing. 
However, it was too late to retreat. 
He deposited his hat and overcoat on 
the square mahogany table that stood 
in the hall and followed his hostess 
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into the parlor. She sat down oppo- 
site him and waited for him to speak. 
He began discreetly enough by ask- 
ing after her health and complimented 
her on the regularity of her attend- 
ance at church. To this Miss Dorcas 
replied that she had always been used 
to go to church and shouldn't feel that 
she had begun the day right if she 
stayed at home. Her conscientious 
conception of Christian duty ac- 
corded so well with the minister’s own 
that he expressed hearty approval, 
adding a wish that others of his flock 
were so minded. 

“But I can always depend on you 
being there, dear Miss Dorcas, no 
matter how bad the weather,” he said, 
“you, and Miss Lucinda.” Miss 
Dorcas winced. “You are a shining 
example of Christian faithfulness, 
which reflects honor on the church, 
and I am grateful to you both,” he 
continued warmly. “Your religious 
zeal is as remarkable as your devotion 
to each other. I declare, Miss Dor- 
cas, it has been an inspiration to me 
to look down from the desk and see 
you and Miss Lucinda sitting side by 
side, both so interested in the sermon 
or singing together so heartily out of 
your hymn-book. It has always re- 
minded me of the apostle Paul’s ex- 
hortation, ‘Be kindly affectioned one 
to another with brotherly love.’ ” 

Miss Dorcas, not a whit softened, 
moved on her chair with an ominous 
rustle. “I am much obliged to you,” 
she said stiffly. “I hope Mrs. Allen 
and the children are well?” 

His thrust parried, the minister 
was thrown back upon the health of 
his wife and little family, in which 
Miss Dorcas seemed to take unusual 
interest. Fully twenty minutes 
elapsed before his skill had guided 
the conversation back to the point of 
attack. But Miss Dorcas was so 
wary of snares that, after several in- 
effectual attempts to draw her out, he 
was compelled to abandon ambus- 
cade and take the open field. 

“T have just come from Miss 
Lucinda’s,” he said abruptly. “TI in- 
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ferred from what she said that you 
and she have had a little misunder- 
standing, over which she feels very 
badly. I was sorry to hear that there 
was any ill feeling between you, for, 
as I said a moment ago, I have 
always thought your friendship 
beautiful. I am convinced, Miss 
Dorcas, that your love for your friend 
and your charity will prevent you 
long cherishing ill will towards her; 
and I can assure you of this, that any 
little advances on your part will be 
most cordially met by her.” 

Miss Doreas said nothing. There 
was a long pause. The clergyman’s 
troubled eyes traveled from the old 
woman’s set face to a long, zigzag 
crack across the ceiling, which they 
followed intently until it lost itself in 
the purple bordering of the old-fash- 
ioned paper. Then he dropped them 
to the carpet, their perplexity deep- 
ened. Miss Dorcas, with the faintest 
perceptible quiver of triumph on her 
lips, rejoiced in the discomfiture of 
the shepherd of her soul. The pas- 
toral crook had been flourished too 
boldly to drive the stray sheep into 
the fold. She resented Mr. Allen’s 
interference, and her resentment was 
sharpened by the suspicion that he 
had come, full of sympathy for Lu- 
cinda, to bring her, Dorcas Day, the 
injured one, to repentance. 

“Mr. Allen,” she said, squaring her 
narrow shoulders against the high, 
carved back of her chair and holding 
her head proudly erect, “since you 
have been paying compliments to 
Miss White and me, it’s no more than 
fair that I should give you one in 
return. You have always been a 
good minister, and I have never had 
one word to say against your ser- 
mons; they are good orthodox doc- 
trine, and it has always been a pleas- 
ure to listen to them on Sundays. 
But, though I suppose it is wrong of 
me to say such a thing, I would 
rather you would keep them for Sun- 
days. For nobody, be he ten times a 
minister, can settle a quarrel by hear- 
ing one side of the story and then 
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going and telling the other woman 
how wrong she is. As for me, I 
hope I know my Christian duty 
better than to speak ill of my neigh- 
bors. What Lu—Miss White has 
told you, she has told you, but I am 
not going to give you or anybody 
else a chance to tell her that Dorcas 
Day said such and such things about 
her.” 

Miss Dorcas and the minister both 
rose, he, surprised, embarrassed, 
hurt; she, flushed, triumphant, yet a 
little frightened withal at having 
spoken so plainly to her pastor. 

“T had no intention of offending 
you,” he began. “I did not come 
here to preach to you. And really, 
Miss Dorcas, if you think that Miss 
Lucinda spoke unkindly of you, you 
do her great injustice.” 

The lace frill of the white kerchief 
crossed so neatly on her breast quiv- 
ered, as the heart beneath it gave an 
indignant protest against the imputa- 
tion of injustice to her who had suf- 
fered from it. She had led the way 
into the hall and was standing with 
her hand on the bronze doorknob be- 
fore she could trust her voice. 

“She told you all about it, didn’t 
she?” she asked. 

The minister hesitated. “She told 
me some things,” he admitted,— 
“nothing unkind, I assure - 

“All about the General and 
north chamber?” she pursued. 

The minister was wicked enough 
to wish to escape from his difficulty 
by a lie which should shield himself 
and save Miss Lucinda. He trem- 
bled on the verge of falsehood with 
the name of the immortal, truthful 
George on his lips. 

“Washington?” he said. “I hardly 
think—” Poor Mr. Allen! How 
stumble, ‘avith that bright example of 





the 


veracity before your mind? “Yes, 
ves,—I believe she did mention 
him.” 


“T thought so,” said Miss Dorcas, 
dryly. “And she sent’ you over here 
to get me to say I was sorry. Don’t 
deny it,”—as the minister opened his 
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lips to reply. “{f know she did. 
Well, if you stop there on your way 
home you can tell her that I thought 
this morning that maybe I would for- 
give her for what she said about my 
ancestress, Mistress Elizabeth Day,” 
—she interrupted herself bitterly,— 
“but she has told you all that. Well, 
you can tell her that Dorcas Day will 
never forgive her now, never.” 

The brilliant red spots on Miss 
Dorcas’s cheeks burned deeply, and 
she felt the smart of tears as they 
rushed to her eyes—tears that must 
not fall until the minister was safely 
outside. To accelerate his departure, 
she gave him a thin, feverish hand. 

“I don’t know as you'll ever for- 
give me,” she said, in a softened voice. 
“T hope you will, sometime. I sup- 
pose I have said what I oughtn’t to 
say to a minister; but if you could 
only know how Lucinda hurt me, I 
think you would understand. If she 
had only come herself instead of send- 
ing you, I’d have forgiven her, | 
really think I would.” 

The minister was on the doorstone 
now, very ill at ease and eager to get 
away. 

“Give my love to Mrs. Allen,” Miss 
Dorcas said in response to his formal 
“Good afternoon,” a pitiful smile 
breaking over her lips, “and tell her 
to bring the children to see me, for I 
get kind of lonely sometimes.” 

She closed the door when he had 
turned away, and went back into her 


parlor, tears streaming down her 
cheeks and moistening the fresh 
muslin of her kerchief. She sat 


down in the chair she had occupied 
during the minister’s call and lived 
over again the anguish of the last half 
hour, while the good-natured face of 
the ancestress whose deception had 
caused so much wretchedness smiled 
down upon her from its oval gilt 
frame. Her sensitive heart sank 
under this last blow to her pride. 
She had never dreamed that a Day 
could fall so low as to be called to 
account by her pastor. Yet not an 
hour ago she had listened, every 
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nerve quivering, to Mr. Allen’s re- 
buke and his advice that she humble 
herself before the woman who had 
betrayed her weakness to him. She 
foresaw the ridicule of the townsfolk 
and the children’s jokes over that 
sacred north chamber. But at the 
same minute a sharper pang than that 
of wounded pride assailed her heart, 
and her resentment spent itself in the 
bitter cry, “Oh, Lucinda, Lucinda, 
how could you?” She began to 
understand that she was hurt not so 
much by what Lucinda had said and 
done as by Lucinda’s saying and do- 
ing it; and she would have given the 
little she possessed to recall the cruel 
words she had herself spoken in the 
first heat of anger—words which had 
passed, alas! beyond her control, and 
were ringing now, perhaps, in Lu- 
cinda’s ears. Up to their utterance 
she had nursed the hope that Lu- 
cinda, although she had been for- 
bidden the house, would disregard 
the prohibition and come over some 
morning to be forgiven; but now 
with her own lips she had destroyed 
this hope,—for why should Lucinda 
stoop to ask forgiveness of one who 
had refused it, not for to-day or for 
to-morrow, but forever? The tradi- 
tion that had fed Miss Dorcas’s pride 
all her life became distasteful to her. 
She would have been willing that the 
north chamber be torn out of the 
house if at the moment the last board 
fell to the ground she could see Lu- 
cinda sitting on the other side of the 
parlor fireplace, in her second-best 
silk and white apron, an unfinished 
stocking on her lap, and Solomon 
purring at her feet. 

A sharp knock roused her from the 
contemplation of this vision. She 
rose slowly and with difficulty, feeling 
the hand of old age heavy upon her, 
and went to the door. Little Charlie 
Evans, a neighbor’s child, stood on 
the stone step, with her Christian 
Herald, which he had brought from 
the post office, in his hand. She took 
the paper mechanically, neglecting to 
thank the boy, who seemed not a bit 
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offended, but ran gayly down the 
walk, flinging a happy good-night 
over his shoulder. 

When Miss Dorcas came back to 
the parlor, she noticed that the fire 
was getting low, only a stick or two 
sullenly smoldering underneath a 
blackened log. ‘Going out all alone, 
just like me!” she said; and, the fire 
seeming for the moment almost hu- 
man by its analogy to her own forlorn 
condition, she was filled with pity 
and, having coaxed the dull sticks 
into a blaze with shavings, piled the 
fireplace high with wood before she 
went out into the kitchen to make 
herself a cup of tea. The Herald had 
slipped from under her arm as she 
knelt, laying the sticks one upon the 
other, and lay unnoticed on the 
hearth, its fresh, unread leaves 
scorching and crisping as the fire, 
catching the log in its embrace, 
sprang with the shrill whistle of a 
strong wind up the chimney. Miss 
Dorcas would find the evening long 
without her paper. 

Meanwhile, as she passed between 
the china closet and the stove, she 
paused in front of the dining-room 
window and looked, through the 
tears that half blinded her eyes, across 
the orchard to the King’s Tavern. 
Absorbed in her own misery, she 
never dreamed that her old friend 
was as unhappy as she herself, or that 
at the very moment she was cau- 
tiously pulling aside her curtain of 
snowy muslin the last of the Whites 
was crying softly with her face buried 
in the fur coat of the yellow-eyed 
Solomon. 

Miss Lucinda, watching from her 
parlor, had seen the minister enter 
the Red Wing and, an hour later, 
come out, bowing with cold polite- 
ness to the figure in the doorway, and 
walk down the street with the digni- 
fied slowness of a man who feels that 
he has been very badly treated. 

*I guess Dorcas said something 
kind of sharp to him,” she had re- 
marked to Solomon. “Probably he 
said something that made her angry. 
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He talked pretty strong here, though 
I don’t know but what all he said is 
true. I oughtn’t to have spoken as I 
did to Dorcas anyway, and I’m real 
sorry I hurt her feelings; but she did 
try my patience so, always boasting 
about her north chamber, which isn’t 
a bit better than my west one, even 
if she does believe George Washing- 
ton slept there.” Poor Miss Lu- 
cinda! She had faithfully repeated 
the ten commandments every Sunday 
since she was four years old, and to 
break one of them had always seemed 
to her an impossible offense. Yet 
here she was, an old woman of seven- 
ty-four, who ought to know better, 
coveting, yes, actually coveting that 
north chamber in the Red Wing and 
its associations. Then she remem- 
bered what Mr. Allen had said about 
Dorcas’s sensitiveness, laying stress 
upon the fact that she had little to 
take pride in, and touching delicately 
on her straightened means. 

“Tt would be most kind and chari- 
table,” he had said, “to encourage her 
in the Washington fiction, since she 
believes the story and it makes her 
happier.” 

“And it did—it did,” Miss Lucinda 
cried remorsefully, the dreadful after- 
noon of the quarrel recurring to her 
mind. She seemed to hear her voice 
uttering again those unkind and bit- 
terly repented words: “I don’t be- 
lieve one word of it, and I don’t think 
anybody else does in this town.” 
That sweet old face, with its look of 
horrified surprise, came up before her, 
and, breaking down at last, she 
sobbed out her contrition on Solo- 
mon’s neck. 

“Oh, dear, I don’t see why I said it. 
I’m sure I didn’t mean half. And she 
isn’t silly, if I did tell her she was; 
and we’ve always known each other; 
and it seems too bad that now—” 
here Miss Lucinda sobbed so that 
Solomon’s courage forsook him and 
he fled in alarm—‘“and we’ve always 
known each other and had such good 
times together; and now it’s all over. 
There, I hear that board creaking. 
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Dorcas has always said it was a sign 
of something dreadful going to hap- 
pen. What if she should be going to 
die? I thought she looked kind of 
pale yesterday when she was out in 
the yard. I wonder if I hadn't better 
run over and see if she’s all right. 
I don’t like to let a quarrel run on like 
this; it’s unchristian—and there’s no 
knowing what may come of it. 
Father used to say, ‘Never let the sun 
set on your anger, Lucy,’—and I 
guess he was about right. But I do 
hate to go over there without any 
excuse, after she told me never to 
come into her house again. I wish I 
could think of something.” 

She sat there a long time and 
thought, while the sun went down 
and the darkness began to gather and 
deepen, until the Red Wing and the 
gnarled old apple trees beside it were 
no longer visible. The wind was ris- 
ing rapidly, and the old sign swung 
to and fro, grating on its iron arm 
with a prolonged shriek. The moon 
rose and sent a flood of pale light 
through the tavern windows, mingled 
after a time, with a reddish gleam that 
danced over the carpet, a flickering, 
unsteady light, which put to shame 
the pale moonbeams and drove the 
eerie shadows out of their lurking 
places in the corners. It shone more 
steadily on Miss Lucinda’s white hair 
and thin white hands. What a bright 
light it was—how strange and beauti- 
ful! 

Miss Lucinda raised her head with 
a start. “I know what [’ll do,” was 
on her tongue; but the words 
were not spoken. The red light in 
the room confused her; she heard 
sounds in the street, shouting, and 
the rattle of wheels. What was the 
matter? Was it fire? She turned to 
the window and stood spellbound. 
Up from the Red Wing, making pale 
the full moon, rolled columns of fire, 
preceded by huge puffs of black 
smoke, thick with sparks. A grand 
sight it was,—the old house writhing 
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in the grasp of the fire-monster, 
flames bursting from windows and 
doors, the charred beams falling amid 
showers of sparks, and the pale moon 
looking down upon it all. 

Miss Lucinda hurried out. The 
night was chilly, and she shivered as 
she made her way through the 
orchard. Her ears were deaf to the 
roar of the fire and the shouts of the 
bystanders; she heard only the horri- 
ble shrieking of the warning sign as 
it rasped and grated on the iron. She 
put her hands over her ears to shut 
out the sound. Half running, half 
walking, she reached a group of men 
and women, who stood gazing curi- 
ously at the lurid spectacle and talk- 
ing in hushed tones. 

“It caught from the fireplace in the 
parlor, Mr. Hilman told me,—one of 
those great old-fashioned fireplaces, 
you know,” said one. 

“The old building goes like tinder,” 
said another. “Poor Miss Day!” 

“They say she has lost everything,” 
said a third. 

Miss Lucinda pushed herself into 
the crowd. 

“Where is Dorcas?” she cried. 

Somebody took her by the arm and 
led her to where a woman stood, apart 
from the others, bareheaded, her thin 
white hair blowing in the wind, her 
face turned towards the burning 
house. 

“Dorcas,” said Lucinda, touching 
her gently. Then the woman turned. 

“T said you were never to come into 
the house again,” she said in a dazed 
way,—“and now you can't.” 

The roof fell in then, and the 
shower of burning wood drove back 
the crowd. Miss Lucinda took Miss 
Dorcas by the hand and led her away. 

“Dorcas,” she said, gently, “you’re 
coming right home to live with me 
and Solomon,—and you may call him 
George Washington, if you want to. 
It’s a great and good name, and 
you've always had associations with 
it, you know.” 
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THE LION OF CHAZRONEA. 


By Frank B. Sanborn. 


Greek friend of the writer, Cap- 
A tain Rizos-Rangabé, has lately 

purchased an estate near the 
village of Kapraina, the ancient 
Cheronea, at the foot of one of the 
spurs of Parnassus, and including a 
considerable part of the famous 
battlefield where Philip of Macedon 
and his son Alexander conquered the 
Thebans and Athenians, in August, 
338, B.C. It was this victory which 
gave Macedonia the control of 
Greece, and of which Milton spoke in 
his sonnet to Lady Margaret Ley, 
whose father, Sir James Ley, Earl of 
Marlborough, died in consequence of 
King Charles’s dissolving the Parlia- 
ment of 1628-29, as Isocrates did at 
the news from Chzeronea: 


“Till sad the breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him—as that dishonest victory 
At Cheronea, fatal to Liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent.” 


As at Pharsalia, where, nearly three 
centuries later, Cassar became master 
of Greece and Rome by the over- 
throw of Pompey, there are few evi- 
dences, in the great plain extending 
from Cheronea towards’ Ther- 
mopyle, that ever thousands of men 
in arms were there slain. All is 
peaceful now, and the Beotian sheep, 
with their Wallachian shepherds, 
roam where Alexander charged and 
routed the illustrious Sacred Band of 
Thebans. But the ‘patriotism of 
Thebes and the magnanimity of the 
Macedonian princes created and per- 
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mitted one memorial of that part of 
the battle, which has survived till our 
day, and is of unusual interest. This 
is the Theban Lion of Cheronea, 
erected soon after the fight, over the 
remains of the valiant Thebans slain 
by Alexander, but lost to view for 
centuries until an Englishman dis- 
covered it nearly eighty vears ago. 
It was briefly described by Pausanias 
in his tour of Greece, late in the sec- 
ond Christian century,—who, after 
declaring that the Macedonians did 
not erect battle-monuments and giv- 
ing the traditional reason why, goes 
on to say: “As you approach Cheer- 
onea (from the next town, Lebadea) 
there is a sepulchre of many Thebans 
who fell in the fight against Philip; 
no inscription is carved on it, but a 
lion stands upon it as an emblem,— 
signifying eminently the spirit of 
those dead men. Now the inscrip- 
tion is lacking, as I guess, because 
the gods did not give them results 
accordant with their valor.” 
Apparently Plutarch, though he 
lived in Chzronea, did not see fit to 
describe this monument: nor do we 
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find it mentioned by any 
successors of Pausanias,— 
Plutarch was earlier by a 
century,—until Dr. 
Clarke, the English tour+ 
ist, passed through Cheer- 
onea in 1800; and he saw 
nothing of the Lion,— 
only a mound or tomb, 
which from his account 
could not have been on 
the spot where the Lion 
now is. But in 1818 an- 
other Englishman, follow- 
ing the steps of Clarke 
and Dodwell and Lord 
syron, actually saw the 
buried fragments of the 
Lion, and, setting some 
peasants to dig, he found 
the great head and _ so 
identified the spot. This 
= was one J. Crawford; the 
at date of his visit was June 
3, 1818, and his account 

appeared in the London New Monthly 
Magazine for June, 1824. Welcker, 
the German archeologist, says of 
Crawford: “As he passed along the 
road to Cheronea he saw a block 
of marble exposed to view, and soon 
found that it belonged to a much 
greater mass buried in earth and cov- 
ered with shrubbery. As his men 
dug on, there appeared the colossal 
head, a piece of the hind leg, and sev- 
eral other fragments; while the earth 
thrown out contained stone and 
mortar which plainly had made a part 
of the basis.” Crawford carefully 
covered the whole up again; yet 
fragments of it, exposed through the 
dirt and rubbish, were noticed by later 
tourists—of whom Welcker names 
Edouard Gerhard before 1837, H. N. 
Ulrichs in 1838, Brandis and Gottling 
in 1840 or earlier. But he does not 
name Col. William Mure of Caldwell, 
who saw the Lion in 1838 (March 6) 
and published an account of it at 
Edinburgh in 1843. Ulrichs, who 
saw it about the same time as Mure, 
says (Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, 1840): “This colossal 
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work of gruy Beotian marble has not 
only separated into the parts of which 
it was originally composed, but those 
are broken here and there. Yet the 
destruction is not so complete but 
that it could be set up again,—per- 
haps entire. It seems not to have 
been purposely broken, but rather 
that the weight of so huge a mass 
caused it first to sink into the soft 
soil and then to fall apart. Judging 
by the fragments visible, this Lion 
crouched on his hind feet but rose on 
his fore paws, lifting his proud, un- 
conquered head. He may _ have 
measured twelve feet from tip to tip.” 

Gottling (Abhandlungen, I. 147-153) 
mentions seven distinct fragments 
seen by him in 1840, and says: “They 
show no serious injury, and doubtless 
the statue fell in pieces of itself, when 
the ruined mound gave way on which 
it stood. Originally it was put to- 
gether in pieces, and the body was 
made hollow in order to diminish the 
immense weight.” Brandis (Mittheil- 
ungen aus Griechenland, I. 249) cor- 
rectly describes the place where he 
saw it, “at the foot of the low ridge 
which divides the valley of the 
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Cephissus from that of the Hercyna 
of Lebadea,” and confirms the view 
of Ulrichs and Gottling as to the fall- 
ing apart of the monument. I men- 
tion this because there is an unsup- 
ported but persistent tradition in 
Greece that the Lion was blown apart 
with gunpowder by some chieftain of 
the Greek Revolution,—Odysseus 
the friend of Trelawny being gener- 
ally named. Thus G. A. Perdicaris, 
a Greek, in a book published by him 
in New York in 1846 (Greece of the 
Greeks) says: “Ulysses the modern 
(Odysseus Androutsos), being led to 
believe that the mound contained 
hidden treasures, undertook the ex- 
cavation. Instead of treasure he 
found a Megatherion, the use of 
which he did not exactly compre- 
hend; but either suspecting or being 
informed by some wiser head that the 
treasure was to be sought for in the 
body of the animal, he took the Lion 
to pieces, and found nothing but a 
scroll of paper on which was written, 
‘The lentils require oil. It is sup- 
posed that this trick was the work of 
some of the laborers who, during the 
excavation, were fed on lentils with- 
out oil” As 
Crawford un- 
earthed the Lion, 
already in frag- 
ments, some years 
before Odysseus 
appeared in that 
part of Greece, it 
is plain that this 
story is fabulous; 
but possibly it 
might be true of 
his father, An- 
droutsos, who lived 
for a time in Leb- 
adea and_ exer- 
cised control there 
late in the 18th 
century.* 

Colonel Mure 
* Alexander Rangabé, the 
father of my friend the captain, 
and a distinguished archzolo- 
gist, ascribed the vandalism 


to Ali Pasha, the patron of 
Odysseus. 
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(grandfather of the present Lord 
Ribblesdale and of Reginald Lister, 
an amateur archeologist) entered 
Greece from Zante in the winter 
of 1838, came up through the 
Peloponnesus, crossed the Gulf of 
Corinth, climbed the side of Par- 
nassus, by Delphi and Arachova, and 
reached Chzronea in March, a little 
earlier in the season than I was there 
in 1890. He was the first Briton to 
write an extended notice of the Lion, 
and was enthusiastic over it. He 
says (Travels nm Greece, Edinburgh, 
1843): “This may be pronounced the 
most interesting sepulchral monu- 
ment in Greece, perhaps in Europe. 
It is the only one dating from the 
better days of Hellas—with the ex- 
ception of the tumulus at Marathon 
—the identity of which is beyond dis- 
pute. It is also an ascertained speci- 
men of the most perfect period of 
Greek art. The language of Pau- 
sanias describes very happily the ex- 
pression which the artist has given to 
the countenance of the animal,—that 
mixture of fierceness and humiliation, 
of rage, sorrow and shame, which 
would agitate the breasts of proud 
Hellenic freemen compelled to vield 
up their independence to the over- 
whelming power of a semi-barbarous 
enemy.” 

Dean Stanley, who passed through 
Cheeronea in 1840 without seeing the 
Lion, was equally enthusiastic when, 
in company with Sir Thomas Wyse, 
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he finally saw it in 1858. He said: 
“It is a large lion of gray marble, now 
broken into fifteen pieces; but there 
remain distinguishable a claw, two 
legs and happily the whole of the 
grand impressive head. As_ Pau- 
sanias says, it does express clearly the 
three conflicting emotions which its 
erection was intended to convey. 
The fine forehead, brought out by the 
force with which its hair and mane 
are brushed back, give the nobleness 
of the cause; its large eves give the 
sentiment of melancholy, plaintive 
grief; its open mouth, filled with two 
rows of gnashing teeth, give the sense 
of fierce, unconquered indignation.” 
This mouth shows the skill of the 
artist in a peculiar manner, whose 
effect Stanley noticed, without ob- 
serving the cause. Gottling, the 
watchful German, first remarked that 
“the head of the Lion, which has a 
very noble expression, has the mouth 
in front tightly closed, while on each 
side the jaws open and show two 
round apertures, to indicate a fierce, 
half-suppressed growl.” My two 
views of the head, taken from differ- 
ent sides, vindicate this remark; but 
no photograph can give the sad ex- 
pression of the eyes, unless it were 
taken full in front, and from above, 
as I saw it by climbing up by the 
mane and looking down into this 
majestic countenance. 

When F. A. Welcker, who has 


written the fullest account of the Lion 
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Denkmaeler, 
first saw it, May 21, 1842, he made 


1856 and 1864), 
this entry in his journal: “A few 
hundred steps back from Chzeronea, 
towards Lebadea, on the old paved 
road, is the Lion,—the fine head and 
neck, four great pieces and three or 
four smaller ones; so that the collec- 
tion and setting up and piecing out 
the statue would be no great task. 
The excavation has cut across a knoll, 
in the crater-like depression of which 
the fragments lie.” This description 
is still tolerably exact. Some of the 


stones of the basis wall have been 
built into the great fountain de- 
scribed by Clarke and figured in 


Chzeronea; 
carried off a 


almost all the views of 
and Ptckler-Muskau 
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will be glad to hear that on the pro- 
posal of our Crown Prince, who is 
now president of the Archzological 
Society, that body has decided to have 
the Lion of Chzronea erected again 
on its ancient site. . . . The modern 
village of Kapraina (Caprana) con- 
sists of about fifty houses, with an old 
church and a schoolhouse, some re- 
mains of Byzantine baths, and a 
ruined Frankish castle towering 
above the village. The carriage road 
from Lebadea to Atalanti (a town on 
the gulf near which is Thermopyle) 
passes just in front of the village; and 
next to it is to be the station of the 
future railroad from Athens to Lamia, 
Larissa and Salonica,—thence to 
Vienna and Paris. There is a lovely 
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few bits of the Lion, many years ago. 
Welcker formed a plan for restoring 
the monument to its original form, at 
a cost which he estimated at $4,000 in 
1843; but the Greek government, on 
whose good will he depended for the 
opportunity, soon changed, and he 
gave up the scheme. It has lately 
been taken up by the Greek Archzo- 
logical Society, which has excavated 
so successfully in Athens, Eleusis, 
Epidaurus, etc.: and Captain Ran- 
1896): “You 


gabé writes me (Dee. 5, 
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range of hills just behind the village, 
on one of which we intend to build, 
when the railway shall have been put 
through,—which we hope will be in 
two years. In front of the village is 
a fine stretch of cotton fields and 
meadows, down to the river Melas, 
whose excellent and plentiful waters 
it is proposed to bring to Athens by 
an aqueduct.” 

The distance of Chzronea from 
Athens, in a straight line, over moun- 
tain and meadow, would not perhaps 
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exceed sixty miles; but as the new 
railway will run, for the sake of good 
grades, it will be farther. Between 
them lies the mountain range of 
Parnes, which must be crossed in a 
pass; then comes the plain of Beotia, 
in which lie Tanagra (the railway, 
which I crossed in 1893, runs within 
a mile or two of the graves which 
yield the lovely figurines) and Thebes. 
Lebadea lies a little above and off the 
line, to the northwest, but will be 
reached by a branch. When this rail- 
way is completed to Salonica, Greece 
can be reached from Paris or Ant- 
werp by an all-rail journey, and will 
be brought one day nearer to Boston. 
But I should not look for the opening 
of the line through Tempe and under 
Mt. Olympus so early as my friend 
mentions. He probably has in mind 
only the line from Athens to Thebes, 
Lebadea and Lamia. 

The New York Aflantis corres- 
pondent in Athens, December, 1896, 
gives some new facts, saving: ‘The 
ephor of antiquities, Stamatakes, 
about 1876, discovered the skeletons 
of the heroes who fell in the fight, but 
gave them back to Mother Earth, at 
the same time placing upright little 
bits of metal (plaques) to mark by 
rows the position of the head of each 
corpse. Along the west side of the 
tomb lie scattered the fragments of 
the monstrous Lion. There is a tra- 
dition ascribing the breaking of the 
monument to the soldiers of Odysseus 
Androutsos, who blew it up with 
powder, expecting that it concealed 
treasures. This tradition is not in- 
credible, but does not seem exact. 
The manner in which the Lion is 
broken shows that it was not the work 
of an explosion of powder. He is not 
exactly broken in pieces, but rather 
fallen apart; the separation of the 
parts occurred where they were fitted 
together with iron clamping inside. 
The monument was upset by the set- 
tling of the ground, but was then split 
apart either by blameworthy neglect, 
or by the lack of sufficient means to 
set it up again. The only care that 
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was taken of the 242 skeletons of 
heroes, after their exhumation (bear- 
ing marks evident enough of the 
wounds inflicted by the soldiers of the 
Macedonian phalanx), was the placing 
in the Central museum in Athens of 
some of the skulls and funeral trap- 
pings (kterismata) of the dead,—the 
other remains, as indicated above, 
being reburied. The Frenchman, 
Isambert, in his Guide Book, says that 
nothing would be easier than to set 
up again this finest artistic memorial 
of ancient days; but nothing gives a 
clearer evidence of the contempt of 
the Greeks for the preservation of 
their monuments.” This last slur is 
no longer merited. Isambert’s /tin- 
eraire was published at Paris in 1873. 
I have seen no other mention of these 
Theban skeletons. 

The views here given, except the 
smaller one of the Lion, were taken 
for me in 1895 by an excellent Eng- 
lish photographer in Athens, Mr. 
Shirley C. Atchley, and are the best I 
have seen of the region about Cher- 
onea. I was there with Professor 
Perrin of Yale early in April, 1890, 
coming down from Delphi and Ara- 
chova, by way of Lebadea, on foot, 
but crossing the ridge between 
Lebadea and Cheronea on_horse- 
back, where now is said to be a good 
turnpike road. The village school 
was then kept in the church, where 
also we sat in a chair of marble said 
to have been Plutarch’s but probably 
one of the seats of honor in the 
theatre, which we visited under the 
Acropolis. When next I go to 
Greece, I hope to see the noble land- 
scape from Captain Rangabé’s coun- 
try house at Kapraina. One of the 
latest Athenian newspapers which has 
come to me has a letter from Lebadea 
expressing the pleasure of the Chzero- 
neans at the coming of Captain Rang- 
abé and his wife, who is an Anglo- 
American, at their purpose to adorn 
the village church and rebuild the 
village schoolhouse, and at the pros- 
pect of their fine new house near the 
Lion of Chzeronea. 
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THE FIRST “NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE” AND 





ITS EDITOR. 


By George Wvllis Cooke. 





JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 


HE first attempt in New England 

at the publication of a popular 

illustrated magazine devoted to 
literature in the special sense of that 
word is worthy of being recalled and 
studied. That magazine bore the 
same name as the one in which this 
paper appears; and a comparison be- 
tween them, especially in the matter 
of illustrations, shows the advance 
which has been made in sixty years. 
The first number of the original 
New England Magazine was dated 
July, 1831, and was edited and pub- 
lished by Joseph Tinker Buckingham 
and Edwin Buckingham, father and 
son, who were also the editors and 
publishers of the Boston Daily Courier. 
The magazine was the special project 
of the son, but he was assisted by his 
father, who became the sole editor on 
the death of the son, in May, 1833. 
Joseph T. Buckingham was one of the 
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most independent and hard-working 
men who ever edited a Boston news- 
paper; and his history is eminently 
worthy of being retold for the benefit 
of the present generation. Many 
persons remember his manly life of in- 
tegrity and sturdy fidelity to his own 
convictions; but the younger mem- 
bers of the community know not of 
the. difficulties which had to be over- 
come in order to make any kind of 
publication a success in the days 
seventy-five years ago. The career 
of Buckingham is interesting in itself, 
for it shows what difficulties can be 
mastered and what success attained 
by a man of energetic will who is al- 
ways loyal to his own convictions. 

Joseph Tinker Buckingham was 
born in Windham, Connecticut, De- 
cember 21, 1779, the youngest in a 
family of ten children. His father 
was Nehemiah Tinker, a shoemaker of 
excellent ability, who carried on a 
large business. For several years he 
was the deputy-sheriff and jailer of the 
county of Windham and a captain in 
the militia. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he sold out his business 
and became the keeper of a tavern. 
His zeal for the success of the colo- 
nies in their struggle for independence 
was so great that he spent the whole 
of his large property in the purchase 
of supplies for the army. His confi- 
dence in the good faith of the Conti- 
nental Congress was such that he even 
pledged his credit in the same behalf. 
He died in 1783, at the age of forty- 
three; and his family were left in 
abject poverty. 

Joseph was baptized by the name of 
Buckingham, which was that of his 
maternal grandmother, at the request 
of one of his mother’s relatives and 
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PAUL REVERE.* 


intimate friends. In 1804 the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts legalized his 
name as Joseph Tinker Buckingham. 
The poverty of his mother was so 
great that she was obliged to allow the 
selectmen of the town to apprentice 
Joseph to a farmer. He received the 
scanty training of a country school, 
but early developed a_ passion for 
reading. On the conclusion of his 
term of service with the farmer, in 
March, 1796, he went to Walpole, 
N. H., and entered a printing-office, 
which he had been desirous of doing 
for several years. His companions 
proving disorderly, he went to Green- 
field, Mass., and in February, 1800, 
to Boston. He found work in the 
office of Manning and Loring, the 
largest book-printers in the town. In 
a few weeks he entered the office of 
Thomas and Andrews, then supposed 
to bethe largest printing establishment 
in America. For the first vear he 
received six dollars a week, and after 
that seven. He set up every piece of 


* This picture and those which follow are reproduced 
from the various volumes of the old New England Magazine 
and are all which appeared in the entire series. 
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MAGAZINE.” 


type on the “Mathematics” of Profes- 
sor Webber of Harvard College; and 
in doing so there was scarcely a font 
of letters in Boston, Worcester, 
Charlestown and Cambridge which 
was not laid under contribution, there 
being no type-foundry at hand to 
supply deficiencies. 

In the spring of 1804 Buckingham 
took charge of the printing business 
of Thomas and Andrews, and soon 
after married. In order to increase 
his income he did work in the hours 
not occupied by his duties as superin- 
tendent of the office. In December, 
1805, he began the publication of 
The Polyanthus, a monthly of seventy- 
two 18mo pages. This publication 
was continued until July, 1807, five 
volumes of four numbers each being 
issued. Most of the twenty numbers 
had a portrait as a frontispiece, of 
some man attracting attention at the 
time or who had made his mark in the 
history of the city or nation; and 
among the persons thus honored were 


Dr. Belknap, Commodore Preble, 
General Wayne, Samuel Adams, 
General Warren, and Dr. Byles. 


Each of these portraits was accom- 
panied by a biographical sketch writ- 
ten by a personal associate of the sub- 
ject or by Buckingham himself from 
facts obtained from those who could 
give accurate information. Evi- 
dently the contributions to this pe- 
riodical were not paid for and were 
mostly provided by young men just 
out of college, who had no other oc- 
cupation as yet. Thev are of thé 
desultory character of the writing 
found in most of the periodicals of 
that day, display but a small amount 
of literary merit, and were written to 
amuse an idle hour rather than with 
any definite literary purpose. Many 
selections from other periodicals were 


used, and much poetry of a doggerel 
kind was inserted. The dramatic 
criticisms, written bv Buckingham 


himself, were independent in tone and 
rather dogmatic in temper. One of 
these provoked the wrath of the 
father of Edgar A. Poe, who took of- 
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fense at a remark on his wife’s acting 
and called at the editor’s house to 
“chastise his impertinence.” “Both 
he and his wife,” said Buckingham in 
writing of this incident at a later 
period, “were performers of consid- 
erable merit, but somewhat vain of 
their personal accomplishments.” 

This periodical did not bring the 
editor and publisher sufficient finan- 
cial support to pay for paper, printing 
and engraving. It was the first at- 
tempt in Boston, perhaps in the 
United States, to publish a magazine 
with a regular series of portraits; but 
the public were not ready to give it 
support. In 1812 two more volumes 
were published; and these were fol- 
lowed by four volumes in octavo. 
The general character of the magazine 
was the same as before. Among the 
portraits published was one of Wil- 
liam Emerson, the minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and the father 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 1809 
Buckingham published The Ordeal, 
devoted to politics, but with the same 
financial result. 

Buckingham bought the printing 
establishment in which he had been 
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employed, but soon failed; then tried 
school-keeping, and with even more 
disastrous results. Again he became 
the overseer of a printing establish- 
ment, and then the publisher of the 
periodicals edited by Dr. Noah 
Worcester. In the autumn of 1817 
he began the publication of a weekly 
newspaper called The New England 
Galaxy and Masonic Magazine. With 
the poorest possible mechanical 
equipment he set out upon this ven- 
ture, and with little prospect or 
expectation of success. He had no 
money, was obliged to procure every- 
thing on credit, but in this way se- 
cured a font of second-hand type and 
an old, nearly worthless hand-press. 
The new paper had several influential 
patrons, however; and it secured the 
cooperation of the Masonic order, 
which was then prosperous. For 
several months the editor was Samuel 
L. Knapp, who was an enthusiastic 
Mason and a fluent writer and public 
speaker. It is probable that The New 
England Galaxy was one of the first 
independent newspapers published in 
this country. Its attitude in this re- 


spect, not only with relation to poli- 
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tics but also to religion, was clearly 
defined in the first number: 


“For the essays of the manly and tem- 
perate politician, whatever doctrines he may 
adopt, our pages are free and open. We do 
not demand that his views of the utility of 
public measures and the conduct of public 
men should coincide with ours. We be- 
lieve that men may differ essentially in their 
opinions of causes and consequences, of 
character and conduct, of motives and 
means, and yet be very honest men. By 
allowing this freedom of discussion, we by 
no means relinquish our own independence. 
We claim and shall exercise the same right 
of judging for ourselves and expressing our 
thoughts, subject 
to the same restric- 
tions which we 
lay upon _ others. 
We solicit the co- 
operation of the 
statesman, the civil- 
ian, the patriot, to 
aid us in rendering 
our paper a vehicle of 
instruction and inior- 
mation and, conse- 
quently, an auxiliary 
to the cause. of 
human freedom, vir- 
tue, and happiness. 
... The same even- 
handed justice shall 
be observed towards 
all writers on subjects 
connected with the 


science of divinity. 
The Roman Catholic 
may here, if he 


pleases, advocate the 
infallibility of the 
Pope; the Episcopa- 
lian may defend the 
divine right and unin- 
terrupted succession 
of his bishops; the Calvinist may descant 
upon total depravity and moral inability; 
the Trinitarian may establish his orthodoxy, 
and the Unitarian his liberality. We pro- 
claim an armed neutrality towards every 
sect of Christians. We wish to see 
a calm and dispassionate discussion of the 
causes of difference among those who pro- 
fess to follow one Lord, to be guided by the 
same teacher and to be subject to the same 
law, who have the same hopes and fears and 
motives, and who have the same common 
interest to pursue. To us Christianity ap- 
pears to be a system, not of abstruse princi- 
ples and metaphysical deductions, but of 
moral precepts and practical duties—not 
addressed to the wit and ingenuity of man, 
but to his heart and affections—not a 
calendar of rites and forms, but a manual of 
reciprocal love and personal purity.”’ 
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In time the new venture proved a 
success, and Buckingham continued 
as the editor and publisher of this 
newspaper for eleven years. After a 
time the sub-title was abandoned, but 
the paper continued to advocate the 
interests of the Masonic order. 
Among the contributors were Mrs. 
Susanna Rowson, Rev. N. L. Froth- 
ingham, Charles Sprague and John 
Everett. Edward Everett also fur- 
nished the paper with a humorous 
story. Much of the writing in it was 
of the desultory character which re- 
sults from  ano- 
nymity, in connec- 
tion with inability 
of the editor to pay 
for what he pub- 
lishes. The editor 
had occasion to 
express his sense of 
obligation to cor- 
respondents “who 
have lightened our 
task by the pro- 
duction of their 
hours of leisure or 
amusement.” Such 
writing evidently 
saved him from 
many an hour of 
drudgery at his 
desk, but it gave 
little evidence of 
literary merit. 

Buckingham was 
thoroughly — inde- 
editor, somewhat 
pugnacious, and _ expressed his 
opinions without fear or favor. 
At the end of the first volume 
of the Galary he said: “We have 
been too much in the habit (at 
least, for our own interest) of call- 
ing things by their true and proper 
names. We have obeyed too im- 
plicitly the dictates of truth and in- 
dependence, and have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our 
own heart, without reference to the 
approbation of the sordid, the mean, 
the foolish or the wicked in high 
places. We have left undone all that 
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would have put us in favor with the 
rich, the proud, and the powerful.” 
His criticism of the actors of the day 
was fearless and independent, some- 
times severe, but usually just. Ed- 
mund Kean was not approved fully by 
him, and he gave the preference to 
Thomas A. Cooper. He attacked 
severely several religious sensational- 
ists of the day; and he used no 
compromise with the system of re- 
ligious begging carried on by various 
missionary organizations. Joseph 
Lancaster, the English educational 
reformer, came un- 
der his condemna- 
tion, his lecture 
was said to be 
made up of “the 
most trivial cir- 
cumstances,” and 
his “ostentatious 
display of egotism 
and self conceit” 
was disapproved. 
He attacked the 
law which _per- 
mitted imprison- 
ment for debt, 
and the agitation 
he started resulted 


in its abolition. 
His plain dealing 
with those with 
whom he did not 
agree, however, 
and especially MATTHE 
those who used 
the public for their own benefit, 
resulted in several suits for libel, 


which cost much of time and annoy- 
ance, but without any more severe 
punishment. In politics the Galary 
did not commit itself to either of the 
political parties of the day; but it was 
opposed to John Quincy Adams,— 
which Buckingham lived to regret, 
and to make atonement for as best he 
could. The winter of 1826-27 was 
spent by him in Washington, as the 
correspondent of his journal, and he 
wrote freely of public men and events. 
In the autumn of 1828 the Galaxy was 
sold to Willard Phillips and Theophi- 
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lus Parsons, in order that the editor 
might give the whole of his attention 
to the Boston Courier, a daily news- 
paper, the publication of which he had 
begum with the opening of the year 
1824. 

When the Courier began its career 
there were only one or two other daily 
newspapers published in Boston, the 
Advertiser being the earliest of these, 
having been started in 1813. Buck- 
ingham’s purpose in starting a daily 
newspaper was to provide an organ of 
the “American system,” and its imme- 
diate object was to 
obtain trom Con- 
gress the enact- 
ment of a protec- 
tive tariff. The 
merchants and 
manufacturers of 
Boston who be- 
lieved in this 
method of encour- 
aging the indus- 
tries of the coun- 
try, came to the 
support of the 
paper, and it 
started out pros- 
perously, on the 
second of March. 
In politics it was 
proposed to make 
the paper en- 
tirely independent, 
though the editor 
leaned in his sym- 
pathies towards the Federalist party. 
“The prominent feature intended to 
be exhibited in the character of the 
Courier,” says Mr. Buckingham in his 
autobiography, “was uncompromis- 
ing adherence to what I believed to be 
the great and overwhelming interest 
of the country, namely, protection to 
infant manufactures of cotton and 
woolen cloths, and to all agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing 
products, against foreign competi- 
tion; in short, to uphold and advocate 
all measures that could tend to develop 
the natural resources of the country 
and to encourage and support the 
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operations of American labor, inge- 
nuity and industry. To effect this ob- 
ject was the constant and almost daily 
task of the editor and his correspon- 
dents.” When the Couricr set out on 
its career there was not another news- 
paper in Massachusetts which advo- 
cated protection; and there were only 
three or four in the whole country. 
Among the chief supporters of the 
new journal and its principles was 
Daniel Webster, who helped to fur- 
nish the funds necessary to its 
establishment. 

During the first vear of its existence 
the Couricr was opposed to the elec- 
tion of John Quincy Adams to the 
presidency, and favored that of Henry 
Clay. It brought forward the name 
of Edward Everett as a candidate for 
representative in Congress, and he 
was elected by a large majority. As 
hitherto, Buckingham was a strong 
fighter, opposing with uncompromis- 
ing energy what he believed was 
wrong. He fought the anti-masonic 
movement, and he opposed a_ fast 
which Congress proposed should be 
held in view of the prevalence of the 
cholera, in 1832. The affairs of the 
United States bank received much at- 
tention in 1836; Buckingham was 
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strongly opposed to its operation. 
The Courier was especially the cham- 
pion of Daniel Webster, proposing 
him for the presidency and defending 
his interests in season and out of sea- 
son. His support of “protection to 
domestic industry” made him the hero 
of the editor, and he was admired on 
personal grounds. In his autobiog- 
raphy, Buckingham says: “I would 
have travelled from Dan to Beersheba 
to make him President.” 

In the Courier much attention was 
given to other interests than those of 
politics; and many literary communi- 
cations of value appeared in_ its 
columns. Among its contributors 
were Rev. N. L. Frothingham, 
William W. Story, Charles Sprague, 
and S. C. Goodrich, who furnished 
poems. In its columns appeared for 
the first time James Russell Lowell’s 
“The Present Crisis,” and “On the 
Capture of Certain [ugitive Slaves 
near Washington.” In prose much 
attention was also given to literary in- 
terests, and many articles of value 
appeared. 

When the Whig party nominated 
Zachary Taylor for the presidency, in 
June, 1848, Buckingham sold _ the 
Courier, and retired from the edi- 
torial profession. He felt that Web- 
ster had been sacrificed to expediency, 
he had no admiration for Taylor, and 
he was not able to continue his ad- 
vocacy of the interests of the Whig 
party. In terminating his connection 
with the paper he wrote: 


“My relations to the public, as the editor 
of this and another paper, have existed 
more than thirty years, and have occupied 
the most active and vigorous portion of 
my life. Circumstances render it expedi- 
ent, and even a duty, that I should retire, 
and seek some other path in which to 
close the career of life. Without sacrific- 
ing my own personal integrity to the views 
of others, or hazarding the interests of 
others to gratify my own notions of honor 
and independence, I could not retain my 
position. Head I been less liberal 
in the avowal of personal opinions, more 
flexible in temper, and more submissive to 
individual or party dictation, I might now 
withdraw from public notice with more 
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ample means for the indulgence of ease, at 
a period of life when new pursuits and fur- 
ther attempts to obtain independence by 
intellectual or physical exertion would be 
equally unavailing but I make no com- 
plaints. In my comments on public meas- 
ures, and on the conduct and characters of 
public men, there is but little I would can- 
cel or retract.” 

Buckingham was in the lower house 
of the Massachusetts legislature from 
;oston for the vear 1828, and for three 
terms from 1831 to 1833. Then he 
removed to Cambridge as a place of 
residence, and was elected to the 
lower house in 1836, and again in 1838 
and 1839. He was elected to the 
Massachusetts senate for the county 
of Middlesex for four terms, from 
1847 to 1851. He was an active 
member of several of the most im- 
portant committees, and he wrote 
many valuable reports during his 
years of legislative service. He 
labored for the suppression of lot- 
teries and slavery, and he did what he 
could to further the interests of 
agriculture. 

In 1810 Buckingham became a 
member of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association, and was 
for five years its secretary, three years 
a trustee, two years vice-president and 
three years president. Of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association he was 
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the first vice-president, holding that 
office for three years, and then was 
president for ten successive years. 
During his term of service the funds 
for the erection of the monument were 
procured and that structure was com- 
pleted. Of the Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society he was three years the 
vice-president and two the president; 
and he gave the anniversary address 
before it in 1845. He gave addresses 
on various other occasions connected 
with the societies of which he was a 
member, and all were marked by 
sound judgment and practical com- 
mon sense. 

During his career as an editor and 
publisher Buckingham compiled sev- 
eral books, some of which were pub- 
lished by himself. The first was a 
volume of ‘“Miscellanies selected from 
the Public Journals,” which he pub- 
lished in 1822, and which consisted of 
a variety of prose and verse from a 
wide range of newspapers and other 
periodicals. A similar volume, in 
verse, was issued in 1834, under the 
title of “The Rosary.” In 1844 he 
published, through James Munroe, a 
book of “Devotional Exercises for 
Schools and Families,” which was 
carefully and judiciously edited. His 
“Specimens of Newspaper Literature, 
with Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes, 
and Reminiscences,” two volumes, 
which appeared in Boston in 1850, 
consisted of a series of articles on the 
early newspapers and other publica- 
tions of the United States. It is a 
work of much value, and has a gen- 
uine antiquarian interest. This was 
succeeded, in 1852, by his “Personal 
Memoirs and Recollections of Edi- 
torial Life,” in two volumes, published 
in Boston by Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields. This work is not so much a 
biography as it is a history of Buck- 
ingham’s connection with various 
periodicals in Boston. It contains ex- 
tended sketches of all his associates 
and liberal extracts from his editorial 
and other writings. His last volume, 
which appeared in 1853, was the 
“Annals of the Massachusetts Chari- 
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table Mechanics’ Association.” Buck- 
ingham died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, April 11, 1861. 

As already stated, the New England 
Magazine was projected by Edwin 
Buckingham, who was born in Bos- 
ton, June 26, 1810. He left the 
English High School, in 1824, to 
enter the office of the New England 
Galaxy as an apprentice, where he be- 
came a skillful compositor, and was 
entrusted with the general arrange- 
ment of the mechanical details of that 
paper. In 1828 he became an as- 
sistant of his father in the business 
and editorial departments of the 
Courier. Then he spent two years in 
Washington, reporting the proceed- 
ings of Congress for the Courier and 
one or two other newspapers. In 
September, 1830, he made a tour of 
the western and southern states, and 
furnished letters to his journal. At 
this time consumption showed itself, 
but he passed the winter in Washing- 
ton. In October, 1832, he went ona 
small brig to Smyrna, in search of 
health; but on his arrival, the disease 
had progressed so far that he de- 
spaired of recovery, and started for 
home on the return trip of the brig. 
He died five days before the arrival of 
the vessel in Boston, at the age of 
twenty-two. 

After the return of Edwin Bucking- 
ham from his western tour, in April, 
1831, he made preparations for pub- 
lishing a magazine. The father gave 
the following account of the purposes 
had in view in entering upon this 
undertaking: 


“In projecting the work the idea of mak- 
ing money was no part of the consideration. 
The elder of the editors had previously had 
sufficient experience in the publication of 
literary periodicals to enable him to feel how 
uncertain and delusive are all calculations 
of that sort. The other was just passing 
that point in age where the law sets up a 
distinction between the man and the minor 
—ardent, ambitious, active, and panting for 
a pecuniary independence that should cor- 
respond in some measure to the fearless 
moral and intellectual independence which 
had, from the days of childhood, been an 
imposing and distinctive trait in his char- 
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acter. He had already, for several years, 
been co-editor of a daily newspaper; but for 
him something more was needed as a field 
for improvement in the pleasanter depart- 
ments of literature, for the cultivation of a 
better taste, and for the development of 
faculties that have no kindred with the noise 
and bustle of trade and the turbulence of 
politics. Such was the origin of this 
magazine. No promises were made, to 
win the favor of the public, except that it 
should be continued for one year, in order 
that none who contracted to receive it for 
that period should be disappointed.” 


As soon as Edwin Buckingham had 
decided upon the publication of a lit- 
erary magazine, he sought the as- 
sistance of several popular writers. 
Among these were Edward Everett, 
Richard Hildreth, George S. Hillard, 
Hannah F. Gould, Rev. Nathaniel L. 
Frothingham, and other persons well 
known to the reading public of that 
day. The contributors whose names 
will now attract most attention were 
then but little or not at all known; and 
among these were Henry W. Long- 
fellow, John G. Whittier, Samuel G. 
Howe, and O. W. Holmes. From 
the outset of the magazine paid for its 
contributions, one dollar a page for 
prose and two dollars for poetry. 
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The subscription price of the maga- 
zine per year was five dollars. The 
prospectus, which accompanied the 
first number, said: 


“The readers of the New England Maga- 
cine will perceive that it is arranged on a 
plan somewhat different from that of any 
periodical work now published in the 
United States. It does not, consequently, 
assume to be a rival to any existing publi- 
cation. It is intended to occupy a station 
in the ranks of American periodicals which 
seemed to be vacant, and to ask for no 
other portion of the popular favor than it 
may be thought to deserve, independent of 
all its contemporaries. We make no 
promises of improve- 
ment: but we enter- 
tain hopes, that, as 
the New England 
Magazine shall in- 
crease in age, it may 
go on from strength 
to strength till it 
shall attain a vigorous 
manhood. Gentle- 
men of education 
and talent, some who 
have already enjoyed 
the voluntary appro- 
bation of the public, 
in its fullest fruition, 
have engaged to be- 
come contributors. 
On the — fulfilment 
of these engage- 
ments we place the 
most perfect _ reli- 
ance, and such ful- 
filment will enable 
us to. select for 
future numbers 
from a much 
more copious sup- 
ply of materials. 
Contributions of 
original papers areso- 
licited—not gratuitously—for we mean to 
publish none but those for which we pay; 
and, of course, while we open our hand to 
receive, on such terms, we shall feel no hes- 
itation in rejecting whatever we may deem 
unsuitable to our purpose.” 


DANIEL 


The first number, dated July, 1831, 
opened with a paper bearing the title, 
“On the Consideration Due to the 
Mechanical Arts,” by Rev. N. L. 
Frothingham. Two or three mis- 
cellaneous articles followed, and then 
came “The Schoolmaster, Chap. I,” 
without any signature, but written by 
H. W. Longfellow. Following two 
more papers was one by Samuel G. 
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Howe, with the title: “From the MSS. 
ofa Traveller in the East. No.1. A 
Death and Burial.” This was. suc- 
ceeded by a short paper from the pen 
of Edward Everett, “The Progress of 
Exaggeration.” Half a dozen other 
articles followed. As none of the 
articles were signed, there is now no 
clue to their writers, except in those 
instances where the elder Bucking- 
ham made them known in_ his 
“Personal Memoirs.” The magazine 
concluded with a “Monthly Record,” 
under the several heads of politics and 
statistics, literary 
notices, miscella- 
nies, ordinations, 
installations,  etc., 
deaths, literary in- 
telligence. 

In the second 
number appeared 
the second paper 
by Samuel G. 
Howe, a _ lecture 
on the French 
Revolution by 
Alexander H. 
Everett, “Curiosity 
Baffled” by Ed- 
ward Everett, and 
the first of a series 
of “Literary Por- 
traits” by George 
S. Hillard, the spe- 
cial subject being 
“Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck.” In the 
third number 
Howe's article was entitled “A Mod- 
ern Greek,” the second part of Long- 
fellow’s serial appeared, Richard Hil- 
dreth began a series of sketches 
called “The Limping Philosopher,” a 
series of ornithological papers on 
“Our Birds” by Samuel Kettell, was 
begun, and there was a poem, “To an 
Insect,” with these letters following it, 
“O. W. H.” As that poem now ap- 
pears on one of the first pages of the 
complete works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, we have the clue to the 
authorship of numerous contributions 
with the same signature. 
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The articles by Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe were among the most interest- 
ing which appeared in the magazine. 
They were vivid and picturesque 
sketches of his own adventures in 
Greece, and were continued to the 
number of five or six. Numerous 
extracts from.them may be found in 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s biography of Dr. 
Howe. The sketches by Longfellow 
were of travel in France, and consist 
of incidents and traditions which there 
came to his knowledge. In the sec- 
ond number he translated an ancient 
song of Normandy, which is as old as 
the fourteenth century. 


“THe CIDER OF NORMANDY. 
“At us the Southern Frenchman laughs, 
But, whatsoever sayeth he, 
Verily the cider of Normandie 
Is better than the wine he quaffs. 
Down, down; and rest, rest! 
How it strengthens throat and breast! 


“Thy own merits, golden liquor! 
Still to drink thee do invite me; 
Yet, I prithee, to requite me, 
Fuddle not my brains the quicker. 
Down, down; and rest, rest! 
How it strengthens throat and breast! 


“Neighbor! from all law-suits flee, 
Take the goods the gods present; 
Man should always be content, 

For alway enough hath he. 

Down, down; and rest, rest! 
How it strengthens throat and breast!” 


In the third of these sketches ap- 
pear descriptions of a wedding and a 


funeral in the village of Auteuil. 
They are quite in the style of Long- 
fellow’s later prose works. Place 
may be found here for the account of 
the wedding, as it is the better of the 
two. 

“T was one morning called to my window 
by the sound of rustic music. I looked 
out, and beheld a procession of villagers 
advancing along the road, attired in gay 
dresses and marching merrily on in the di- 
rection of a church. I soon perceived that 
it was a marriage festival. The procession 
was headed by a long ourang-outang of a 
man in a straw hat and white bob-coat, 
playing an asthmatic clarionet, from which 
he contrived to blow unearthly sounds, 
ever and anon squeaking off at right angles 
from his tune, and winding up in full jubi- 
lee with a flourish on the guttural notes. 
Behind him, led by his little boy, came the 
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blind fiddler, his honest features glowing 
with all the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, 
as he stumbled along, sawing away upon 
his fiddle till he made all crack again. 
Then came the happy bridegroom, dressed 
in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large 
nosegay in his buttonhole, and close beside 
him his blushing bride, with downcast eyes, 
clad in white robe and slippers and wear- 
ing a wreath of white roses in her hair. 
The friends and relations brought up the 
procession; and a troop of village urchins 
came shouting along in the rear, scramb- 
ling among themselves for the largess of 
sous and sugar-plums, that now and then 
issued in large handfuls from the pockets 
of a lean man in black who seemed to 
officiate as master of ceremonies on the oc- 
casion. I gazed on the procession till it 
was out of sight; and when the last wheeze 
of the clarionet died upon my ear, I could 
not help thinking how happy were they, 
who were thus to dwell together in the 
peaceful bosom of their native village, far 
from the gilded mis ery and the pe stilential 
vices of the town. 


To this magazine Dr. Holmes con- 
tributed seven poems and six prose 
articles. Of the poems, “To an In- 
sect,” “My Aunt,” “Ugly Reflections” 
[now called “Daily Trials” ], and “The 
Comet” may be found in his complete 
poems. In the eighth number of the 
magazine, for March, 1832, appeared 
a poem which has not been reprinted, 
and which will be given here: 

“THE DESTROYERS. 
“Sow thick thy flowerets, gentle Spring! 

The soil is ghastly bare, 

And pour from every balmy leaf 

Thy sweetness on the air; 

Ay, wrap the hills and vales in green, 

Waste all thy perfumed breath, 

The mould is black with crumbling shapes, 

The winds are damp with death. 


“Soft as a kiss on lady’s cheek 
The ripples touch the shore; 

To-morrow, and the strangling shriek 
Shall swell the billow’s roar. 

And many an eye that maiden loves 
The rolling wave shall close, 

And lips that children weep to hear 
Lie sealed in long repose. 


“The scorching sunbeam sears the field 
That gleamed with Autumn’s gold, 

And dying mothers bare their breasts 
To babes whose lips are cold. 

By night the livid Plague went by, 
Scarce was a leaflet stirred.— 

Whence came that lone and smothering 

cry? 

Why screams the carrion bird? 
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“And, thou, the parent and the tomb, 
That rocks and shrouds us all, 

Whose bosom warms our growing limbs 
And veils them when they fall,— 

Beneath the bounding foot of life 
Heaves up thy bursting soil, 

And Pleasure’s wreath is rank ‘and green, 
Gorged with thy loathsome spoil. 


“The eagle sits upon his cliff, 
And watches for the dead; 

The worm is coiled beneath the sod, 
“he slumberer’s dreamless bed; 

The shark is swimming in the wake— 
None, none shall lose his claim; 

Four hands have spread the 

board— 

Earth, Ocean, 


banquet 


Air, and Flame!” 


It is not difficult to understand why 
this poem was not reprinted, its un- 
likeness to Dr. Holmes’ accredited 
work being a sufficient reason, though 
it has merit enough to give reputation 
to a budding poetaster. After read- 
ing these lines one cannot be sur- 
prised that Dr. Holmes’ patients were 
not contented to have his name ap- 
pear in the magazines as the writer of 
verses. Only a little better is the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the number 
for July, 1833: 


“S1x VERSES. 
“TI loved her, but there came a blight, 
That seared my brain and chilled my 
heart; 
I love her, yet I do not grieve 
That we are far apart. 
And still I hope, before I die, 
To look into her clear blue eye. 


“T could not meet her in the place 

Where once in better hours we met, 
And look unaltered in her face, 

Fresh in its beauty yet;— 
Nor speak unmoved the once loved name, 
Now burning with the brand of shame. 


“The livid waves are murmuring low, 
The lightning sleeps in yonder cloud; 

But soon the rushing winds shall blow, 
And thunders rattle loud. 

O, then, upon the shivering sea, 

I would I were alone with thee. 


“Alone with thee—but sea and air 
Should raise around the dirge of sin, 

And Memory’s mocking lip lay bare 
Her poisoned fangs within; 

And tardy Vengeance come at last 

Upon the billow and the blast. 


“Then shouldst thou see how sleepless we 
Can scourge the lazy steps of time, 
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And hear, in accents calm and low, 
The tale of buried crime. 

Thou, who my earliest love didst share 

With me should die—like me despair. 


“Yet when the walled and tottering waves 
Hung o’er us in their arching sweep, 

If I could hear one word of grief, 
For wrongs so dark and deep, 

Though fiends had in thy bosom slept, 

I could but weep as once I wept.” 


Of a much better kind and quality 
were some lines which appeared in a 
prose article called “A Week of 
Frailty,” which also contained the 
verses which have reappeared as 
“L’Inconnue.” The following seem 


to be quite as good: 


“Hast thou a look for me, love? 
A glance is lightly given; 
Though small the cost to thee, love, 
To me it may be heaven. 


“Hast thou a smile for me, dear? 
One smile may chain a rover; 
A laughing lip, a flashing eye, 
And Love’s first page turns over. 


“Hast thou a word for me, love? 
Why, not a soul is near thee; 
And there is none that will betray, 

And only one to hear thee. 


“Hast thou a kiss for me, dear? 
O spoil it not by keeping; 

For cheeks will fade, and hearts grow cold, 
While youth and joy are sleeping.” 


Of the six prose articles, the first 
has just been mentioned; and other 
titles were “Old Books.” “The Dé- 
but,” and “May and October.” From 

“The Début” this paragraph may be 
taken, as indicating that some of the 
author’s characteristics were already 
in the process of development: 


“T may bea serious man; I trust I am not 
an ill-natured one. But there are things 
that curdle the milk of human kindness in 
the bosom, where it flowed most freely. I 
had rather be chained to the rock of Pro- 
metheus, and let the vulture gorge himself 
upon my vitals, than be pecked at by the 
hooting owl, and have my blood sucked out 
in drops by the fluttering bat. Tear the 
captive into fragments with wild horses— 
it is but a gasp of agony, and soul and sense 
dissolve; but strain him slowly on the rack, 
let him feel the sinew bursting, and the 
bone cracking; this is the poetry of tor- 
ment.” 
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The following sketch from the same 
article, indicates Dr. Holmes in the 
process of finding that literary method 
which he exemplified so perfectly in 
later years: 


“T stood alone ina corner, while the floor 
trembled beneath me to the sound of music 
and the step of dancers. A little circle of 
young gentlemen were talking in an earn- 
est and mysterious kind of way, at a little 
distance from me; and fromtheir occasional 
and anxiously careless glances at me, or it 
may be from that subtle instinct which 
everybody feels and nobody can account 
for, I believed myself the subject of their 
observations. At last, one of them came 
towards me and apologized for introducing 
himself, which he did with an affable and 
easy air, which put my embarrassment to 
the blush. ‘I have longed for the pleasure 
of your acquaintance for some time,’ he 
said, ‘and I must make it even in this feloni- 
ous manuer, while I have the opportunity.’ 
So gracious a beginning might have ex- 
cused a heavier offence—indeed, it com- 
pletely threw me off my guard, and my 
heart swelled while he proceeded: ‘I am 
so familiar with the productions of your 
pen, that I almost feel as if I knew the au- 
thor. I hardly know whether I have been 
most pleased with your comic or your seri- 
ous efforts. I piqued myself vastly in de- 
tecting your hand in those capital verses, 
beginning: 


‘“My father’s horse was black and white, 
My grandam’s cat was gray—” 


I was unconscious of ever having made any 
such verses, but as it would have been 
awkward to disclaim them, I bowed as if in 
acknowledgment of the tribute paid to my 
supposed offspring and myself. (Within a 
week what should I see in a certain font, 
but six stanzas of doggerel, beginning with 
those accursed lines, and my name at the 
head of them!) In the meantime he went 
on in such expressions of kindness and re- 
spect for me and my talents, that I could 
not resist the temptation, and out came 
something I had resolved never to say any- 
thing about until the world had seen it in 
print, and the public voice should be clam- 
orous for its unknown author. Just as I 
began, he begged me to seat myself, 
which, as I was tired of standing, I was 
very glad to do. He took a fan from the 
edge of a sofa and began exercising it first 
for himself, then back and forward between 
us, and then for my exclusive benefit. I 
had warmed from elocution into declama- 
tion, and was rising from the declamation 
into gesticulation—when the music sud- 
denly ceased—the cotillons deserted their 
stations, and all eyes turned, and all ears 
listened to the simpleton spouting to the 


jackanapes that stood fanning him as if he 
had been a lily-livered school-girl.” 


In the first volume, fifth number, 
of the magazine, was printed an arti- 
cle by Dr. Holmes, bearing the title: 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” It began in this wise: 


“The aim of the warrior’s ambition is to 
govern; of the philosopher’s, to dogma- 
tize. The first has accomplished his object 
when his power is undisputed; the second, 
when his opinions are held sacred. I trust 
my opinions are held sacred at the break- 
fast table of my respected landlady, who 
has requested me to save her the expense 
of an advertisement, by stating in this 
place that she will be happy to accommo- 
date two more boarders on _ reasonable 
terms. That it has cost me some pains to 
accomplish this mental infallibility, I do 
not deny. I have awarded the name of 
cherub to two infants respectively, neither 
of whose outward features were laudable, 
and one of whom was almost a lusus. I 
have looked unmoved upon the plate of 
smoking rolls, which has now and then 
breathed up its soft aroma amidst the rank 
and file of toasted laminz around it, like 
love in a desert, under the false pretext of 
dyspepsia, always remembering to give my 
stomach a little something in private to 
atone for the insulting imputation. I have 
sacrificed my personal vanity to my effec- 
tive weight of character, as men clip the 
feathers of a game-cock to fit him for ac- 
tion. All this and much more have I done, 
and in this manner I have gained the 
enviable privilege of asserting without con- 
tradiction and deciding without argument. 
In cutting out my extracts from the col- 
umns of domestic life, I may perhaps now 
and then include a little irrelevant matter, 
as one sometimes finds, in a lady’s scrap- 
book, the poet’s font and the grocer’s ad- 
vertisement included in the same incision.” 


Such was the beginning; and a few 
paragraphs may be given of what 
followed: 


“Every individual character is a centre, 
determined by converging attributes. If it 
were not for a troublesome and thankless 
office to scrutinize a man’s nature too nice- 
ly, I should love to have each of my species 
submitted to a few tests like the following, 
before admitting him into society: Kick 
him, to see if he will show fight. Request 
the immediate loan of seven and sixpence. 
Tell him his talents are rather of the solid 
than the brilliant order. Observe that ex- 
ternals are of little consequence, with evi- 
dent allusion to his personal appearance. 
Talk him down in the presence of several 
young ladies.” 


~—wnor 


— 
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“Once on a time, a notion was started, 
that if all the people in the world would 
shout at_once, it might be heard in the 
moon. So the projectors agreed it should 
be done in just ten years. Some thousand 
shiploads of chronometers were distributed 
to the selectmen and other great folks of all 
the different nations. For a year before- 
hand, nothing else was talked about but the 
awful noise that was to be made on the 
great occasion. When the time came 
everybody had their ears so wide open to 
hear the universal ejaculation of Boo—the 
word agreed upon—that nobody spoke, ex- 
cept a deaf man in one of the Feejee 
islands, and a woman in Pekin, so that the 
world was never so still since the creation.” 

“My forte in literary matters rests chiefly 
in prose and poetry. These two pleasing 
verses were made while sailing up the Dela- 
ware: 

‘tO A LADY WITH HER BACK TO ME. 


‘I know thy face is fresh and bright, 
Thou angel-molded girl; 
I caught one glimpse of purest white, 
I saw one auburn curl. 


‘O, would the whispering ripples breathe 
The thoughts that vainly strive. 

She turns—she turns to look at me; 
Black! cross-eyed! seventy-five!’ 


“How much easier it is to be witty on 
some old, hackneyed subjects, than to find 
out the ridiculous for one’s self. If I had 
been a married man, regard for my per- 
sonal safety would have saved the world 
two epigrams. 


‘TO FAME. 


‘They say thou hast a hundred tongues; 
My wife has only one; 

If she had been equipped like thee, 
O, what should I have done!’ 


‘THE ECHO. 


‘Nay, dearest stranger, do not shout; 
My wife has worn the Echo out.’ ” 


“The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of 
the eye; the more light you pour upon it, 
the closer it contracts. I do not mean to 
call this a good simile, and, for aught I can 
say, it may be an old one; but, if new, it was 
very respectable for one to say in a dream, 
although it may not be worth repeating 
when awake.” 

“T generally subscribe my initials to my 
little printed follies, because the few 
friends who recognize them will be very 
ready to forgive, and what is much more, 
perhaps to read the trifles which go with 
them. To others, the name they half con- 
ceal is nothing, for it has neither rung 
through the trumpet of fame, nor whistled 
through the catcall of notoriety.” 
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In the February number of the next 
year a second part to “The Autocrat 
at the Breakfast Table” was printed. 
It was an improvement upon the first, 
more connected and in better literary 
form. No third part appeared; but 
when The Atlantic Monthly was pro- 
jected and Holmes was urged to con- 
tribute, these two papers were 
thought of by him, the title was re- 
vived, and the general style of writing 
was renewed. There was _ greater 
wisdom, a sounder philosophy, a 
sharper wit, and a better literary 
method, in the new Autocrat; but the 
two differed as a young man differs 
from one who has reached the 
maturity of his powers. 

Among the later contributors to the 
New England Magazine were James 
G. Percival, Frederic H. Hedge, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, R. C. Waters- 
ton, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, William 
E. Channing, the younger, Charles 
Sprague, John G. Whittier and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Whittier’s first 
article was the “Passaconaway,” 
which is printed in the “Tales and 
Sketches” of his prose works and is a 
story of the early settlement of Haver- 
hill. In later volumes appeared 
“New England Superstitions,” “The 
Proselytes,” and several other con- 
tributions. In the numbers for 
March and April, 1835, was published 
“Mogg Megone.” In the eighth vol- 
ume appeared Hawthorne’s first con- 
tribution, which was printed in the 
number for January, 1835. It was 
the story called “The Gray Cham- 
pion,” and was reprinted in the first 
volume of “Twice-told Tales.” It 
was printed as “by the Author of The 
Gentle Boy,” while all his later con- 
tributions to the magazine were 
announced as “by the author of The 
Gray Champion.” The other con- 
tributions by Hawthorne, which 
appeared nearly every month during 
1835, were “My Visit to Niagara,” 
“Young Goodman Brown,” “Wake- 
field,” “The Ambitious Guest,” “A 
Rill from the Town Pump,” “The Old 
Maid in the Winding-sheet,” and 
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“The Vision of the Fountain.” All 
these sketches and stories may be 
found in ‘“Twice-told Tales” and 
“Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

At the opening of the second year 
of the magazine the editors said that 
the results, “if they have not brought 
the realization of our hopes, have 
not disappointed our expectations.” 
They announced that the circulation 
had steadily increased, and that they 
were encouraged to enter upon an- 
other year. They also said: “It was 
originally intended to embellish the 
magazine with a series of portraits. 
This intention it has been impossible 
to fulfil. There is some difficulty in 
procuring original likenesses, and 
more in obtaining correct copies of 
originals. The fastidiousness of in- 
dividuals in two or three instances has 
frustrated the designs. But, with all 
these discouragements, the design 
will not be abandoned. We make no 
promises, the fulfilment of which de- 
pends upon the whims and caprices of 
others. A reliance on our own re- 
sources is the basis of any pledge we 
may offer to the public.” Evidently 
there were many difficulties in the way 
of illustrating a magazine in those 
days, the present methods being as 
yet almost wholly a thing of the fu- 
ture. It was not until the sixteenth 
number, October, 1832, that the first 
portrait appeared, the subject being 
Paul Revere. It accompanied a 
sketch of his life, the article being the 
second in a series on “Early American 
Artists and Mechanics.” Other por- 
traits were published, and a sketch of 
the entrance to Mount Auburn ceme- 
tery, all of which are reproduced in 
connection with this paper. It is 
hard to determine what principle gov- 
erned the selection of the portraits. 
Several of the faces which appear are 
of men now entirely forgotten and 
who could not at the time have had 
notable prominence. 

With the number for December, 
1834, Buckingham’s connection with 
the New England Magazine came to 
an end. The urgency of his other 


duties was doubtless the cause of this 
action. He had continued it because 
it was the pet project of his son, even 
though he was not able to give it an 
undivided interest. “With this num- 
ber,” he wrote, “which completes the 
seventh volume, our connection with 
the ‘New England Magazine,’ as edi- 
tor and proprietor, is dissolved. The 
work passes into the hands of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe and John O. Sar- 
gent, Esq., who will continue the pub- 
lication. These gentlemen have been 
contributors to the pages of the maga- 
zine from its commencement, and are 
known to the public as writers of 
ability and taste. Their interest and 
their reputation are sufficient pledges 
that any ciaim it may have to public 
favor and support, will not be lost or 
forfeited by the change that is about 
to take place.” 

The magazine went on very much 
as before, but with the addition of 
several new writers. In the first 
number under the new management 
Dr. Howe had a notable article on 


“Atheism in New England,” and 
George S. Hilliard wrote of “Mr. 


Greenough’s new Group of Statuary.” 
Among the other contributors were 
John Neal, James G. Percival, Fred- 
eric H. Hedge and Park Benjamin. 
In this number, also, appeared Haw- 
thorne’s story called “The Gray 
Champion.” The most important re- 
sult of the change in management was 
the introduction of Hawthorne to the 
readers of the magazine. 

At the end of the first volume under 
the new editors, they said to their 
contributors: 


“The remuneration which we have been 
enabled to extend is not, we are deeply 
conscious, commensurate with your 
deserts; but the terms of one dollar by the 
page of prose, and double the sum for 
poetry, is all that the magazine can afford; 
and though lamentable the confession, we 
must Own that, even with these rates, not 
one solitary penny is left to reward the edi- 
torial labor at the close of the year. With 
the extension of our subscription list, your 
compensation shall be increased, to two— 
ves, three dollars the page; and even then 
we could wish it were more. We will look 
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for our own reward in the consciousness 
of having done something to encourage 
American literature.” 


_ We cannot be surprised, however, 

iat the editors did not remain at their 
: st for a long period. Whatever 
their love for American literature, the 
gratuitous editing of a magazine was 
sure to have its legitimate effect. 
They soon put the editorial work into 
the hands of Park Benjamin, who had 
been a frequent contributor to the 
magazine. It is not remarkable, 
however, that in a few months more 
the magazine came to an end, as a 
separate publication. In his  state- 
ment to his readers in the last number, 
December, 1835, Mr. Benjamin said: 


“It has represented, from month to 
month, to its readers the best papers from 
writers who were generously content with 
a very inadequate remuneration. . Could 
the American publishers afford, “like the 
English, to pay handsomely for articles, we 
sho yuld soon secure journals assuming a 
lifferent character, and vieing successfully 
with the best transatlantic productions. As 
th ie case stands, it is unfair to make compar- 
isons between the great literature of Great 
Britain and the United States. There are 
few educated men in this country who can 
yield themselves to the pursuits of litera- 
ture and the liberal studies. With the ex- 

eption of those whom fortune has placed 
* ‘yond the necessity of exertion, there are 
no authors by profession. The efforts of 
American writers are, for the most part, 
made in hours of leisure, set aside from the 
time devoted to their regular business. 
When a poor man has attempted to live by 
authorship, he has been compelled to seek 
a resource from poverty as an instructor, 
or a lecturer, or in some such mind-wear- 
ing employment. I believe, however, that 
we shall see better days... . This maga- 
zine will hereafter be conducted under 
better auspices. It will, on the first of 
January, be united with another work of a 
similar kind, in New York, and be styled in 
future ‘The American Monthly Magazine.’ 

. I shall enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of being connected in the editorial duties, 
with gentlemen of talent and expe- 
rience, . . .” 


It is not my purpose to follow the 
fortunes of the new magazine, or of its 
editors, Charles Fenno Hoffman and 


Park Benjamin. It is enough to say 
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that the New England Magazine, was 
an admirable publication of its kind, 
and that it was conducted in an enter- 
prising and able manner. In view of 
the circumstances of its publication, it 
was surprisingly good, for it con- 
tained a large amount of the very best 
writing. Many of the articles it pub- 
lished would do credit to any maga- 
zine of to-day. It encouraged the 
first efforts of several men who have 
become known to all readers of books. 
There was a feeble character to much 
it published, however, which was the 
inevitable result of the inability of the 
editors to pay for first class writing. 
In reality, the old New England Maga- 
sine was a worthy predecessor of the 
Atlantic, the Century, and Harper’s 
If it did not reach the same high 
standard, it was because there was not 
yet developed a reading ge ready 
to sustain it. This early New Eng- 
land Magazine differs from hi sonnet 
one more in the absence of the numer- 
ous illustrations than’ in its literary 
qualities. Its purpose was distinctly 
literary, however, though adding va- 
rious features corresponding to those 
especially cultivated in the present 
magazine. 

Such a study as I have tried to 
make of this early magazine is of 
value in showing us how far we have 
advanced. When we compare the re- 
sources and methods of such a maga- 
zine as the Century with this early 
publication, we get a realizing sense 
of the vast improvements made in the 
methods of printing and publishing, 
the gigantic strides made in the art 
ef illustration, and the remarkable 
growth in the number of the reading 
public. What the public schools 
have done it is impossible to compre- 
hend except by means of some such 
concrete proof of their widening of the 
circle of those who delight in good 
reading. Park Benjamin’s prediction 
of a better future for American litera- 
ture has been realized in a degree 
which he could not have anticipated. 





ON 


THE PAGES OF AN 


OLD READING-BOOK. 


By N. F. Welles. 


§q)T was an old book with 


| yellow leaves and faded 

{ covers, and it lay with 
A many others, which 
~ made a pile in the gar- 
NY ret, by the chimney. 
—— As I open its dusty 
covers and turn the leaves, which 
cling to each other with the 
tenacity of years of close associa- 
tion, I know it was long, long ago, 
perhaps, when my grandmother was 
a little girl, that this book was held 
and studied. Who owned the pre- 
cious thing? Not my grandmother, 
for it is not her name which is written 
on the fly-leaf in a cramped, uneven 
hand,—nor the name of any of her 
sisters, nor her cousins, so far as I 
know. It is hardly a pretty name, 
and may not have belonged to a pretty 
girl, but a girl with yellow hair and 
pale blue eyes, who might have been 
“bound out” to one of the neighbors, 
or to my great-grandmother herself. 

“Ann Hayes.” I read the name 
again and again; and as I read I see 
the schoolhouse and the slanting rays 
of the July sun shining hot through 
the small square panes of glass which 
filled up the opening for a window. I 
see the sun shining on a row of girls, 
lighting up their figures and their 
smooth braids of hair. There are 
thick girls and thin girls and girls 
with round shoulders and hollow 
chests. I pity the round-shouldered 
ones; they have carried heavy babies 
when they should have been playing 
“tag,” and washed dishes when they 
wanted to make doll-clothes. I do 
not think Ann is among these girls. 
If she is I cannot write her story, for I 
should say hard things of her master 
and find grand-children suffering to- 
day because of that hollow chest and 
those stooping shoulders. Nor is she 
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among the pretty ones; if she were, I 
am sure my grandmother would have 
remembered her history, as she does 
that of Peggy McAdams, who was so 
beautiful that her picture was hung on 
the walls of an art gallery and so com- 
pletely infatuated a young nobleman 
that he found pretty Peggy and car- 
ried her away to England, where she 
remains unto this day, unless the poor 
lady is dead,—as she should have been 
many years ago. 

I think Ann was not pretty, and I 
think that her yellow hair bordered 
close upon tow color; but her eyes 
were bright and her whole face 
beamed with good nature. Her face 
was round, and but for too much tan 
on her cheeks, brought by the sun 
while she was driving home the cows, 
would have been fair. I think that on 
the particular afternoon when these 
finger prints were made her hair was 
braided in a braid of many strands and 
crossed and re-crossed over the back 
of her head. Her dress was linsey- 
woolsey, cut alarmingly straight, free 
from all frivolities in the form of tucks 
and ruffles, and gathered snugly at 
the waist. Her basque was cut with 
a long point in front and was held in 
its place over her slender form by 
means of “stays,” which her brother 
or one of the farm hands cut from 
pieces of hickory wood. I am sure 
she was industrious and studied, for 
here we find written in her best hand: 
“Discipline—corrective punishment; 
resignation—submission”; and we be- 
lieve that she studied the definitions 
over and over and buzzed her lips to 
coerce her brain into remembrance. 
When all the definitions were learned 
and the sand in the hour-glass lacked 
some minutes of running out, could it 
be that this demure maiden looked 
over to the other side of the room 
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where the boys sat? We are quite 
sure she did and that some one of 
those boys was attractive to her. It 
was not one of the slow boys, nor one 
of the lazy boys, nor one of the boys 
who threw paper wads and apple seeds 
at the girls. I think it was a large, 
sober fellow, who studied algebra and 
made maps of the world. And his 
name was Dean, Dean Whitcombe. 
It was just such a boy who in a care- 
less moment of his life, when young 
blood was running riot in his veins, 
forgot his algebra and the constella- 
tions of his astronomy, and wrote with 
all the ardor of his young heart on the 
fly-leaf of Ann’s book the old rhyme: 

“If you love me as I love you, 

No knife can cut our love in two.” 
\Ve cannot but admire the independ- 
ent manner of his writing and the 
grand flourishes he draws under his 
own name, “Dean Whitcombe.” Be- 
low Dean’s signature, in a little corner 
of the yellow-white page, surrounded 
by dotted lines and written with ink 
grown so pale it can hardly be read, is 
another rhyme. It is written in a 
girlish hand, fine and delicate, sensi- 
tive in its turnings. We hold it to the 
light and study its quaint characters. 
“Remember me when far away, 

And think of me on your wedding day. 

If you take Dean Whitcombe, here’s my 

hand, 
If you choose Jim Elsworth, we'll dis- 
band.” 

Underneath the rude rhyme, in a 
cramped little hand even less readable 
than the rhyme itself, we read: “Janie 
Farnsworth.” How plainly that little 
verse shows us Janie! Janie you have 
been dead fifty years and no one 
knows even where your grave is made, 
but we know you as well as if you had 
written in a little book a perfect de- 
scription of yourself and handed it 
down to us as some people hand down 
old silver and worn-out watches. 
You were a petite creature with dainty 
hands and feet. You were neat and 
compact in person and cared more for 
the fit of your stomacher and the lay 
of your ruffles than you did for your 
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lessons. You were a petted creature 
too, my dainty Janie,—your name tells 
me that; else you would have signed 
your name Jane. Had you lived now, 
my Janie, you would have had quanti- 
ties of yellow frizzes and ruffled gar- 
ments trimmed with lace and dainty 
boots and many gloves. But as you 
lived long ago you had no curls but 
those which nature gave you, and 
these crept out of your coil and be- 
yond the confines of your net and 
would cluster about your forehead 
and about the nape of your neck. I 
think you were a coquette too, Janie, 
and [ doubt not many were the heart- 
aches (little ones) suffered by comely 
Ann over the turns of your head and 
the smiles in your eyes, when you 
should have been thinking of other 
and better things. And you liked 
Jim Elsworth,—yes, you did Janie; 
else why should you not want Ann to 
choose him? 

In another corner, on the opposite 
page, as blank originally and quite as 
yellow now, I find written in a round 
girlish hand: ; 


“When you are old and deep in debt, 
You'll remember me, Dean, and 
minuet.” 


our 


Ah, Ann, no wonder you turned the 
corner Over where you signed your 
name! I think your girlish cheeks 
grew crimson when you looked at 
what you had written—a boy’s name! 
But he will remember you, Ann,—just 
how lightly your hand rested in his, 
and how your little feet peeped from 
under the folds of your cotton dress as 
you walked together through the slow, 
dreamy music; and when he swung 
you into place, think you he will for- 
get how light you were,—as light as 
thistle-down and apple-blossoms when 
the breeze blows them about! 

Below the turned corner, in the 
centre of the page, Dean has written 
something. We think it means more 
than his other rhyme and is written 
with a less confident hand and with no 
flourishes. Poor little verse!—what 
an innocent way to tell your love: 
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“Love is deeper than the ocean, 
It is wider than the sea; 

When I am from you, darling, 
Will you be true to me?” 


Dean, you have told her your love. 
Confess to me,—you may as weil,—for 
it is plainer than words. You are go- 
ing to some place,—I know not where, 
but the old book shall tell me. Where 
you go you promise to make a home 
for her, and she promises to wait; and 
now in the face of this parting your 
boy-heart is filled with doubt. You 
wonder if she will wait, if love is 
strong enough to make her wait. Ah, 
Dean, she will wait. Isn’t she a poor 
girl! Isn’t she working her way, with 
little time for lovers,—only when she 
should be studying the old reading- 
book? Bless your young stars, you 
have chosen Ann and not Janie! 
Janie would have wrung your young 
heart until it ached, or until the warm 
feelings were all worn out of it. She 
does not know what a boy’s love is,— 
how pure, how true, how unselfish it 
is. Selfish love is man’s love, not 
boy’s love. The world made it selfish; 
but you have not met with the world 
and your love is as pure and no more 
to be ashamed of than dew drops 
which fall from a blushing sky to re- 
fresh a heated rose. Blessed is the 
woman who gets a_boy’s love! 
Money can be made, a home, one’s 
belongings or surroundings, all can 
be acquired,—but a boy’s love can 
never be given but once. Dean, 
where are you going with all this love 
in your heart? We turn the pages, 
and thoughts of our own life fill our 
mind so full that we scarce see the 
page where their secret is written. 

3ut here is your secret, Ann, my 
Ann with your tow-colored hair and 
your beaming face,—the secret we 
have been looking throughout the 
pages to find. This is your writing, 
the same hand which wrote “disci- 
pline” and “resignation.” Only you 
have been disciplined since then. 
You have cried; you have thought 
the whole earth dressed in mourning; 
and when your trials seemed more 
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than your young heart could bear, 
you wrote this rhyme in your book: 


“The storms that come, 
The winds that blow, 
But bear me to 

The Ohio.” 

That is where Dean has gone. It 
was a long way to go in those days, 
with only a yoke of oxen or possibly 
a horse to transport him across the 
unbroken wilds. And he will find it 
a lonely wilderness, with only traders 
and red men for companions—and 
not many of these. There will be no 
whisperings of love or encouragement 
for him but the whisperings of the 
wind in the tree-tops; no one to tell 
him that the time will come when the 
whole desolate valley will be as thickly 
scattered with cities as a_ child's 
nursery floor with wooden blocks. 
There will be only his hopeful heart 
to cheer him, and your trusting, wait- 
ing love. And his hands, Ann, those 
hands which you watched while he 
figured with pencil and which you 
thought shapely while he made col- 
ored maps,—they must chop trees 
and grub roots to make for you a 
home. And they will grow hard and 
stiff, dear Ann, and all the symmetry 
will leave them as the roots leave the 
ground. And long before the farm is 
clear, or he is rich enough to rest, his 
shoulders will be bent and his form 
crooked, and young people will call 
him old. He will not be old to you, 
Ann,—tell him he will not; for the 
light in his eye is as young as it ever 
was, as young as on the night when 
you danced your minuet, and the love 
in his heart will be young, for it is the 
same boy-love he gave you back in 
the old schoolhouse when he wrote 
rhymes in your book. What matter 
the horny hands, what matter the 
stooping shoulders, or the wrinkles, 
or the white hair? The best of life is 
in his eyes and heart, Ann. 

I take the reading-book in my 
hands. You poor, yellow, dusty 
thing, have you no more secrets to 
tell? Where is Ann? Did she go to 
Dean? I turn the pages. There is 
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much scratching concerning things 
we care not about; then at last we find 
written on the margin of a printed 
page: 

“A house of log with my true love, 

Is better than all else above.” 

So your home will be a log house! 
Dean has written you about it, and so 
your loving heart is satisfied, as this 
rhyme tells me. It will be warm, so 
warm that when the sun shines hot it 
may weep resinous tears that will run 
down and perhaps drop on your white 
board floor. But the winds that blow 
through the tree-tops will be cool and 
bring fresh odors from green growing 
things. There will be no soot in the 
air, nor factory smoke, nor will it be 
heavy with many breaths. There 
will be no shrill whistles to startle you 
from morning slumbers,—only the 
matins of the birds. And when it is 
winter and the wind howls among the 
trees which whispered sweet soothing 
sounds in summer, you are still safe. 
Your log house is a citadel. Not 
large, no, perhaps only one or two 
rooms, but large enough for all you 
will have to put into it. There will be 
room for a spinning-wheel and a 
cradle and a rocking-chair; and who 
shall say you will not be happy? 

Does she go,—does she follow 
Dean? If the old book will only tell 
us! We turn the leaves back and 
forth. We scan pages which we have 
read and look for new pages and new 
writings. We catch sight of a 
familiar name; but the rhyming has 
stopped. Ah, Ann, reality has begun. 
Your life has definitely shaped itself. 
No more guessing, no more wonder- 
ing. This is more a jotting down of 
facts, as if in want of a better she had 
used the old book for a diary. 

“Janie marries Jim to-day. She has 
many things. A black bombazine dress 
with peach blossoms, and much fine linen 
well embroidered. She takes Jim home, 
and some day they will be rich.” 


Now, Ann, you are envying Janie. 
You think how many things she has 


and how few you have. Your blue 
eyes fill with tears when you think 
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how much she can do for Jim and how 
little you can do for Dean. But, Ann, 
here comes the first of your “disci- 
pline” that you learned to spell and 
define in the old red schoolhouse. 
Never mind, they will not be happy. 
Why? Because no man is ever happy 
who marries a woman with more 
money than he has. There are too 
many to remind him of it. Her folks 
never forget it, and she herself will 
tell him of it and use it for a 
cloak to say disagreeable things 
behind, and be as selfish as she 
likes. She will use it for a scourge 
to whip him into good behavior 
and bring things the way she 
will. And when his love is waning, 
either surely or when she imagines 
it, she will tell him it is so because he 
never loved her but her money. And 
he will have many to please, living 
with her folks at home; and it is hard 
to please many. And when the place 
is at last his, he will be old and have 
earned it many times. Yet even then 
it is not his, but will belong to her and 
to her children. No, my Ann, take 


your log house in the woods, take the 


woods and the birds that sing in them. 
lar sweeter music is the song of birds 
than the voices of contention. 

It will be a long way to go, and you 
will be forced to give up much that 
you like. Perhaps you like art and 
enjoy such canvas as has been brought 
from old England to adorn the walls 
of the aristocrats of Salem? There 
will be no artist’s pictures where you 
are going; but the sky of a summer 
morning, when the sun is trying to 
break through the clouds and shine 
upon your little plat of ground, is a 
grander picture than man can make. 
The colors there will be mixed by the 
creator of color, and the red clouds 
that dip down to the tree-tops will be 
filled with a harmony divine. And 
the children, should they come, and 
no schools come to teach them? And 
in your day, Ann, there were even no 
red schoolhouses in the valley of the 
Ohio. Let them be wise and learn in 
the school of God:—the colorings on 
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the breast of the first spring robin; the 
hood pinned over the black pate of the 
wood-pecker; where the humming- 
bird gets his food and where the wild 
flowers grow thickest; why the night- 
ingale sings sweetest and the meadow- 
lark loves solitude. Teach them the 
beautiful in life—the colorings of the 
wild flowers and the care of the honey- 
bee. If colleges grow up about them, 
well and good. If not, know this,— 
no lover of God and nature can be 
ignorant; love stamps itself upon his 
forehead and wisdom is printed on his 
lips. 

Ann, you did go. I find it written 
on the yellow-white margin of a 
printed page. Your heart is over- 
flowing with love for Dean, with hope 
in your new undertaking and regret 
at leaving those you know and love 
behind. How simple the statement, 
—yet it is as full of meaning as though 
a page were written to describe it: “I 
leave my home to-day and go with 
Dean. God make me happy.” 

A teardrop splashed down on the 
page and blotted it—the teardrop of a 
girl who grew old and gray-headed, 
and died many, many yearsago. Yet 
the mingled feelings which filled your 
breast the day you left your home 
have been the feelings of all girls since 
ever the first girl followed her hus- 
band away from the parental roof. 
How dear seem all the familiar things 
now that you must leave them! The 
old apple-tree that showered pink 
blossoms on your head and scattered 
brightness to the earth, the grove 
where the bees loiter and make their 
honey, the fields where the grain 
ripens and the corn grows rich and 
yellow—how beautiful these all seem 
now! 

So you want to be happy, Ann! So 
does every man, woman and child. 
We all want happiness and brightness, 
craving it as children crave sweets. 
But life is not all happiness. If it 
were, we should be poor sickly things, 
like nursery babes who live on bon- 
bons. You saw happy days. You 
were happy the day your first babe 
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was born, happy when he lisped his 
first word and took his first step and 
first spoke your name in gurgling 
sweetness. But there were sad, sorry 
days, when there was no little one, no 
baby prattle, no story telling, no rock- 
ing to sleep, when all was so still you 
thought God had forgotten you, for- 
gotten to make the birds sing or the 
sun shine. Heaven seemed a long 
way off then; you could not see it even 
in your dreams, and you wondered 
where the goal was hidden and why 
the race was run. You were not for- 
gotten, you know now that you were 
not; but He was behind the black 
cloth that covered up the coffin-lid, in 
the sick chamber, in adversity, in 
calamity; He was everywhere; you 
know it now and all the rest. And 
you did not shirk, my Ann, nor shrink 
from duty; and you bore the burdens 
of your day and time and learned what 
failure meant and unrequited love. 
But that is over now, and you are 
satisfied,—satisfied with love; your 


heart made great with sufferings and 


submissions is full of love. The deep 
channels of your soul, which in the 
desert of your life were dry and sun- 
baked with the strife and weariness of 
life, are filled with living waters. 
Your pride and care, the wants of 
mind and soul made perfect are ful- 
filled. And what is left? Your chil- 
dren, Ann, are left. I think a city 
breathes upon your farm. The pas- 
tures where your cows munched grass 
in solitude and made quaint pathways 
to the shady trees hold business 
blocks belonging to your children. 
They have grown proud, and wear 
their honors with a courtly grace, and 
ride in carriages. Perhaps they pass 
me in their haste and blow their dust 
in a poor traveler’s face; and yet I do 
not envy them. Their carriages are 
yours. You did not know it, but the 
day you left the old red schoolhouse 
and went west, the day Dean grubbed 
the trees and made a cabin in the 
wilderness, that day the tree was 
felled that built these carriages. 
What matter that your worldly wealth 
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confines itself to one low mound and_ welltolie on. But your loving, trust- 
one white tablet pointing to the sky? ing heart, the light that shone in your 
Your hands were tired; they are rest- eyes, the hope that filled your life, all 
ing there. Your feet were weary and the good you knew or felt or did — 
your form was bent; and a bed was __ these are not there. 


GHOSTS. 


By Charles Hanson Towne. 


To teach him of the bitterness of life; 

And then came Grief, to mock his old-time peace, 
To whisper and to haunt and never cease. 
The ghost Regret came in the quiet night 
And hovered sadly o’er his couch of white; 
And Vanished Love came in the twilight dim 
To crucify and wound and laugh at him. 
Full oft these spirits came to haunt his heart, 
And only smiled whene’er he cried, “Depart!” 
Full oft they came—Regret, Love, Strife and Grief, 
And through the years this soul found no relief. 
“Yet, oh!” he said, “in patience I would wait, 
Did I not see beyond life’s distant gate 
A spirit darker far than all of these, 
Which haunts me more and gives me far less peace. 
For Death, the doomsman, beckoneth afar, 
Beyond the night where gleams no silent star. 
I fear him more; he waits somewhere for me; 
I know him not, save when in dreams I see 
The vision of his form, august, austere. 
I can bear all,—but Death, oh, Death I fear!” 
At last his soul fell in his last long sleep, 
And all was o’er. Beyond the unknown deep 
He rose to cry with joyous, wakening breath, 
“T slept and dreamed sweet dreams; Lord, was that Death?” 


U NTO a soul there came the spectre Strife, 
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6 HE True George Washington,” cinated by Lady Somebody out in 
the new book by Mr. Paul Kensington. If you name Byron, 


Leicester Ford, is a work 
which we confess we took up with 
misgiving and trepidation. Great as 
our obligations are to Mr. Ford for 
his various important researches in 
American history, we feared that he 
might have succumbed to the tempta- 


tion which assaults so many good 
men, of making himself a hero’s liter- 


ary valet; and has it not passed into a 
proverb, that a hero is none to his 
valet? Hegel once said the best 
thing about the proverb which has 
ever been said: “It is not because 
the hero is not a hero, but because the 
valet is a valet.” The world is fuller 
of valet readers than of valet writers; 
and the world welcomes valet books. 
Small men like to catch a great man 
on his small sides; it seems to con- 
done and almost apotheosize their 
smallness to find that there is some 
spot where they have the great man 
to their neighbor; and they relish the 
record of the great man’s nods and 
slips and humiliations, and could pass 
an examination in the record, when 
they may know little or nothing that 
is exact or worth while of the achieve- 
ments or the loftiness which alone 
floats the sorry diary. Carlyle’s 
“Reminiscences” were devoured and 
eagerly debated a dozen years ago 
by a thousand men and women who 
could not for their lives have named a 
single hero treated in “Hero-Wor- 
ship,” or told whether “Sartor Re- 
sartus” was a Sanskrit saint or a dish 
at the “Star and Garter.” To the end 
of their days their chief interest in 
Carlyle will be as to how indeed he 
got on with his wife, and whether in- 
deed and just how much he was fas- 
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these people do not think of “Childe 
Harold,” but of Lady Byron. They 
never heard of “The Mask of An- 
archy” or of “Queen Mab”—they could 
not distinguish a line of either from a 
verse in Jeremiah or James Russell 
Lowell; but they are infallible on 
each detail of Shelley’s heresies and 
his break with his first wife. They 
are infallible on Mary Powell and the 
Powell willand the financial and social 
ups and downs of the whole Powell 
family; they can sift for you the evi- 
dence that Milton’s third wife was a 
hard stepmother to his children; they 
know what the maid servant thought 
about it; and they know whether 
and just how Deborah and Anne 
cheated their blind father in his 
marketings, and sold his books with- 
out his knowledge. They know 
everything about the pamphlets on 


divorce. But they know nothing 
further concerning “Paradise Lost” 
than that the poet received ten 


pounds for it from the publisher, and 
that it shaped New England theology 
—which it didn’t; nor know whether 


the _ Pacopegiicn” or “Samson 
Agonistes” be the merrier epic or re- 
lated closest to Oliver Cromwell. 


Was it Stopford Brooke or Matthew 
Arnold who, writing of Shelley, 
passed by his matrimonial tragedy 
with the simple word that in the case 
of one like Shelley we need not pause 
to consider such matters, as it needs 
no genius and is not one of the marks 
of genius to quarrel with one’s wife? 
The ordinary man or woman, who 
does not know Shelley, has no right 
to know Mary Godwin nor to be told 
anything about her. The man who 
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knows Shelley well finds it use- 
ful and good to know all about 
her; the knowledge goes into its right 
relative place and illuminates for him 
the development of the poet’s life, the 
needs of his nature, and the methods, 
qualities and operations of his mind. 
The man who knows Carlyle well, 
knows his great work and what he 
stands for as an intellectual and 
spiritual force in the world, gets edu- 
cation from every page of his “Remi- 
niscences,” and from every one of 
Jane Carlyle’s letters; he values them 
as Carlyle would have valued them, 
had they had to do with Frederick or 
Cromwell; he sanctions them as 
Cromwell would have sanctioned 
them—who would be painted without 
his wart. 
a 
* * 


The man who knows George 
Washington well gets useful educa- 
tion about George Washington and 


feels a glow in the heart which is sec- 
ond only, as Dr. Holmes would say,— 
if it be Dr. Holmes,—to the consola- 
tions of religion, when he reads that 
Washington, after the publication of 
Edmund Randolph’s despicable at- 
tack upon him, replied to the Secre- 
tary of War, who asked him at the 
breakfast table if he had seen the pam- 
phlet, “‘I have, and by the eternal 
God, he is the damnedest liar on the 
face of the earth!’ and, as he spoke, he 
brought his fist down upon the table 
with all his strength, and with a vio- 
lence which made the cups and plates 
start from their places.” But a man 
does not get useful education out of 
it, nor know any truth about George 
Washington from it, who does not 
know,—and this not from Jefferson’s 
say-so, but from his own long famil- 
iarity with Washington’s life and na- 
ture——that “his temper was nat- 
urally irritable and high-toned, and 
that,if it broke its bounds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath, but that re- 
flection and resolution had obtained a 
firm and habitual ascendency over it.” 
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A man does not get the right kind of 
education in reading a book about 
Washington’s personal and private 
traits and habits, excellent happily as 
those habits were, unless he brings to 
the reading large knowledge of that 
great public life and service, that lofti- 
ness of mind and soul, which made 
Washington the father of his country, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen, gave 
him a place unique in the history of 
the founders of states, and earned for 
him the admiration and honor of the 
world. We do not intimate that the 
public life and the private life were 
contrary the one to the other; the life 
in its great lines is of one piece,— 
everywhere “the requisite wholeness 
of good tissue.” We simply mean to 
say to that great public which so 
dearly loves to read books of this 
kind, that if it thinks that it has here, 
indeed, “the true George Washington,” 
it is woefully mistaken. When we 
have said that, we have passed, we 
think, the only stricture which we 
care to pass upon Mr. Ford’s book. 
We wish that he had called it “Side 
Lights upon the Life of Washing- 
ton,” or something of that sort. As 
a collection of such side lights it is a 
valuable and useful book—commend- 
able and welcome. It is not a collec- 
tion of stories made in a poor and 
prurient spirit; and it is not just to 
call it, as we have heard it called, a 
book on Washington’s “lean streaks.” 
It is not that, because few men have 
had so few lean streaks as Washing- 
ton. The man upon whose library . 
shelves stands the edition of Washing- 
ton’s writings so faithfully prepared 
by our author’s brother, and who is 
familiar with Marshall’s life of Wash- 
ington and Irving’s, finds here only 
that which illuminates and makes real 
and human the great figure which 
moves through those pages. We only 
say that it should be made a condition 
for him who would know, or pretend 
to know, “the true George Washing- 
ton,” that he should read those pages 
before he reads these; and we fear that 
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the actual number of real students 
of Washington’s writings, or of Mar- 
shall’s biography, is small. Mr. Ford 
himself is such a real student—and 
that is what saves his book and makes 
it good for those for whom he wrote 
it. He is not a valet, and his hero is 
a hero at the end of the book as at 
the beginning. “It is with pleasure 
that the author adds,” after the gen- 
eral statement of his purpose in his 
preface, “that the result of his study 
has only served to make Washington 
the greater to him”; and his book will 
only serve that purpose for every 
reader who comes to it with that large 
knowledge of Washington’s public 
work and thought and writings which 
he himself brought to his study—and 
so every historical scholar and every 
earnest student of the life and charac- 
ter of Washington is his debtor. 


Mr. Ford’s purpose is a laudable 
one,—to humanize Washington, or to 
show people that he was human, “to 
make him a man rather than a his- 
torical figure.” He thinks that, as a 
result of our process of canonization 
of such characters as Washington, 
Franklin and Lincoln, “we have, in 
place of men, limited by human limits 
and influenced by human passions, 
demigods so stripped of human char- 
acteristics as tomake us question even 
whether they deserve much credit for 
their sacrifices and deeds”; and his 
aim is, by putting the “shadow-box of 
humanity” round the portrait of 
Washington, to help to make him 
more truly an example instead of a 
mere idol. We do not think that 
Franklin and Lincoln are properly to 
be included with Washington in the 
category of men canonized into un- 
reality; and no amount of “human- 
izing” will ever bring Washington 
close to men as the books bring Lin- 
colnclose to men, because Washington 
himself—untrue and unworthy as was 
Hamilton’s declaration in a moment 
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of pique, that “his heart was a stone” 
—was not the free, warm, sympa- 
thetic, jovial, hearty, human man that 
Lincoln was. It certainly is true, 
however, that until this very latest 
time we have canonized Washington 
into much more of a marble man than 
he was; and modern writers are doing 
a good and needed service in redeem- 
ing him from unreality and remote- 
ness, setting him before us as a man 
of genuine flesh and blood, and one 
who, if not as approachable and com- 
panionable and brotherly as Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was indeed human, so- 


‘cial, affectionate, natural and—if that 


is a satisfaction to anybody—erring 
and interested in little things as well 
as great things. Mr. Ford’s effort in 
this direction is one of the best, as it 
is by far the most searching and com- 
plete. The chapters of his Washing- 
ton book are “Family Relations,” 
“Physique,” “Education,” “Relations 
with the Fair Sex,” “Farmer and 
Proprietor,” “Master and Employer,” 
Life.” “Tastes and Amuse- 
ments,” “Friends,” ““Enemies,” “Sol- 
dier,” “Citizen and Office-holder.” 
Such a book was sure to be written. 
It is fortunate that it has been written 
by a genuine historical scholar like 
Mr. Ford, who is interested in things 
intrinsically small and unimportant 
for the sake of the light they throw 
on what is really important and con- 
siderable. His book is a marvel of 
painstaking industry and accuracy; 
and it will prove a valuable compart- 
ment of the paint-box from which the 
great painter of the future shall mix 
his colors to paint, as it was not pos- 
sible for even Marshall or Irving to 
do, the portrait of “the true George 
Washington.” 


ue ‘eee 
Social 
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It would be unjust and wrong to 
imply, as we fear we may have seemed 
to,that Mr. Ford’s book concerns itself 
simply with Washington’s private life 
or his personal life in its relation to 


little things. It concerns itself with 
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his personal life in its relation to both 
little and great, private and public 
things. The chapter on Washington 
as a soldier is one of the best discus- 
sions of Washington’s military talents 
and achievements which has ever 
been written. “The problem of the 
Revolution,” like the problem of the 
Cuban revolutionists at this moment, 
‘was not one of military strategy, but 
of keeping an army in existence, and 
it was in this that the commander-in- 
chief's great ability showed itself.” 
This Mr. Ford brings out distinctly 
and impressively; as he also shows 
better than it is usually shown that 
Washington, compelled to be a 
Fabian in practice, was very far from 
being a Fabian by nature, was by his 
military instincts and inclinations ag- 
gressive, daring and audacious, and 
that even his Fabian practice would 
in many cases have been far less 
Fabian had he followed his own im- 
pulse and conviction and not re- 
spected the conclusions of his coun- 
cils of war. The jealousies, the 
backbitings, the pettiness, the dis- 
trust, the indifference and the ineffi- 
ciency with which Washington was 
encompassed throughout the Revolu- 
tion, and through which with such 
marvelous self-control, disinterested- 
ness, patience and firmness he steered 
himself and steered the army and the 
country, were never set before us 
more sharply than in these pages; and 
nowhere so much as here do we feel 
Washington’s true greatness and the 
grandeur of his character. 


The most inadequate portion of 
Mr. Ford’s work is that which treats 
of Washington’s relations to books. 
The pages upon Washington’s library 
and his reading of the newspapers are 
interesting as far as they go, but they 


go a very little way. Washington 
was a vastly more intellectual man 
than one would infer from Mr. Ford’s 
work, and a vastly greater reader of 
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books. There ought to be added to 
Mr. Ford’s chapters, in any attempt 
to paint “the true George Washing- 
ton,” a chapter giving the gist of what 
is given us in the little volume by 
President Potter of Hobart College 
on “Washington in his Library.” 
President Potter makes everything 
count, and sometimes goes a little too 
far perhaps in his emphasis of Wash- 
ington’s literary tastes and habits; but 
he is much nearer the truth than Mr. 
Ford. Washington was a diligent 
and definite accumulator of books 
and a serious and careful reader of 
them, owing much to his well 
directed studies of well chosen works 
in the lines of his responsibilities and 
interests. President Potter give us a 
good analysis of Washington’s 
library, and in his appendix gives a 
complete list of all the books known 
to have been in it. More of these are 
in the Boston Athenzeum than in any 
other single place; and Mr. A. P. C. 
Griffin of Boston, well known to local 
scholars through his long and useful 
connection with the Boston Public 
Library, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion the most thorough and critical 
account of the Washington books 
which has ever been prepared. It 
will be an important contribution to 
the study of the intellectual side of 
Washington’s life. We wish that all 
of the books which are known to 
have been in Washington’s library, 
now scattered in various places, could 
be gathered together at the expense 
of the national government and de- 
posited in the new Congressional 
Library at Washington, honored with 
a special alcove there. Nothing 
could be more fitting. 


* 


Mr. Ford dwells upon Washing- 
ton’s devotion to education; but it 
should be dwelt upon much more if 
we would show the true intellectual 
character of Washington. He no- 
tices Washington’s interest in the idea 
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of a national university; but it would 
have been well to say much more on 
this point, to show Washington’s 
originality and far-sightedness with 
reference to the higher education in 
America. The directors of the Old 
South work in Boston have just col- 
lected and published in a_ special 
leaflet all of Washington’s works on 
a national university, beginning with 
the extract from his will in which he 
bequeaths all of the stock received by 
him for his efforts in promoting the 
organization of the Potomac trans- 
portation scheme for the endowment 
of a national university; and it is a 
remarkable body of papers. 

It was a source of regret to him, he 
said, to see the youth of the United 
States sent to foreign countries to be 
educated, and frequently contracting 
principles unfriendly to republican 
government and to the true liberties 
of mankind. It was his “ardent wish 
to see a plan devised on a liberal scale 
which would have a tendency to 
spread systematic ideas through all 
parts of this rising empire, thereby to 
do away with local attachments and 
state prejudices’; and _ nothing 
seemed to him more likely to effect 
this than a national university at the 
national capital, where education 
should be given in all branches of 
knowledge, including “knowledge in 
the principles of politics and good 
government.” 

This project of a national university 
was a favorite project with Washing- 
ton during all his later years. He 
writes of it to John Adams, to Ed- 
mund Randolph, to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to Governor Brooke of Virginia. 
“The time is come,” he said to the 
latter, “when a plan of universal edu- 
cation ought to be adopted in the 
United States. Not only do the exi- 
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gencies of public and private life 
demand it, but, if it should ever be 
apprehended that prejudice would be 
entertained in one part of the Union 
against another, an efficacious rem- 
edy will be to assemble the youth of 
every part under such circumstances 
as will, by the freedom of intercourse 
and collision of sentiment, give to 
their minds the direction of truth, 
philanthropy and mutual concilia- 
tion.” To Jefferson he spoke of the 
special advantages to students of poli- 
tics which the location of the uni- 
versity at Washington would give. 
Washington was to be “the per- 
manent seat of the government of 
this Union, where the laws and policy 
of it must be better understood than 
in any local part thereof.” It would 
“afford the students an opportunity of 
attending the debates in Congress, 
and thereby becoming more liberally 
and better acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of law and government.” He 
desired to introduce a section recom- 
mending this national university into 
his Farewell Address; but Hamilton 
persuaded him to put this instead into 
his last speech to Congress, incor- 
porating only a general paragraph 
upon education in the address. In 
the last speech to Congress, in which 
he also urges the institution of a 
military academy, he urges in the 
strongest terms the establishment of 
the national university. “A primary 
object of such a national institution,” 
he said, “should be the education of 
our youth in the science of govern- 
ment. In a Republic what species of 


knowledge can be equally important, 
and what duty more pressing on its 
legislature than to patronize a plan 
for communicating it to those who 
are to be the future guardians of the 
liberties of the country?” 
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